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FOREWORD 
by  W .  J .  Lemke 


1  Some  time  in  the  fall  of  1959  I  asked  Erwin  Funk  to  write  an  account 
of  his  long  career  as  an  editor  and  publisher.  He  said  he  would  do  so. 
In  late  December  he  came  to  Fayetteville  and  brought  the  manuscript, 
Which  our  Washington  County  Historical  Society  arranged  to  publish. 
It  was  letter-perfect  copy,  of  course. 

I  began  to  cut  the  stencils  for  this  booklet,  then  wrote  him  that  I 
would  like  to  include  a  picture  of  himself  and  of  his  father  -  because 
E.M.Funk  &  SOn  were  the  publishers  of  the  Springdale  Democrat  in  1896 
and  the  Rogers  Democrat  in  1897.  He  promised  to  send  the  photographs. 

On  January  5,  I960,  he  observed  his  83rd  birthday.  On  that  day  he 
received  nearly  a  hundred  birthday  cards  and  letters.  Many  of  them 
were  from  newspaper  colleagues  but  there  were  also  letters  from  the 
Governor  and  other  state  officials  and  from  former  high  school 
and  university  students  to  whom  he  had  given  adviqe  and  encouragement. 
This  recognition  and  tribute  of  affection  pleased  him  more  than  the 
medals,  ribbons,  plaques,  certificates,  and  other  awards  that  came  to 
him  during  his  64  years  as  an  Arkansas  newspaperman.,,,  . 

During  January  I960  Erwin  Funk  wrote  me  several  times  about  his  news 
paper  reminiscences,  making  changes  and  additions.  ■■  But  before  we  could 
get  this  booklet  in  production,  Erwin  Funk  died,  suddenly,  on  February 
1.  Two  days- later  I  stood  in-  the  Rogers  cemetery,  in  a  cold  raw  wind, 
and  watched  while  one  of  Arkansas  *  great  editors  was  lowered  into  his 
grave . 

I  did  a  lot  of  thinking  —  then  and  since.  -And  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  written  word  is  about  as  permanent  as  anything. 
The  written  (printed)  word  wings  on  its  way,  and  exercises  its  influ¬ 
ence,  in  spite  of  the  years  and  wars  and  other  upheavals. 

h  On  Jhnuaiy  8,  I960,  I  received  a  letter  from  Erwin  Funk's  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  J.  Greene  of  Conway,  telling  me  that  he  had  left  instructions 
that  I  should  be  given  access  to  any  of  his  records.  Knowing  that  his 
"-  files  contained  much  valuable  information  about  his  work  in  the  Nat- 
^  ional  Editorial  Association  and  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  and  as 
NRA  Code  Administrator,  as  well  as  his  own  service  in  France  during 
World  War  I  and  his  research  in  Arkansas  history,  I  went  to  Rogers  on 
January  9  and  brought  back  to  Fayetteville  many  important  records. 
These  will  be  turned  over  to  the  University  of  Arkansas  Library  for 
permanent  keeping  in  its  Arkansas  collection. 

His  books  have  been  given  to  the  public  and  high  school  libraries  of 
Rogers.  His  files  of  the  Rogers  Democrat  have  been  placed  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  Benton  County  Historical  Society.  But  Erwin  Funk  had  prev¬ 
iously  taken  these  valuable  files  ito  Little  Rock  and  had  them  micro¬ 
filmed.  So  the  microfilms  are  noWiin  the  archives  of  the  Arkansas  His¬ 
tory  Commission  and  available  to  historians  of  the  future. 
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After  I  had  examined  the  voluminous  records  in  Erwin  Punk’s  study, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  had  under-estimated  the  importance  of  his 
role  in  newspaper  history.  For  example,  there  is  a  file  labeled  "NRA 
Code"  and  another  labeled  "National  Editorial  Association."  Erwin  Funk 
was  administrator  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  under  the  National  Recovery 
Apt  in  the  e'arfF  30s,  with  offices  in  Little  Rock,  and  kept  a.  detailed 
account  of  efforts  to  enforce  the  NRA  Code.:  Also,  he  kept  a-, detailed 
record  of  his  service  as  president  of' the  National  Editorial  Associar 
tion.  This  NEA' record  contains  copies  of  most  of  his  speeches  before 
the  various  state  press  associations  and  other  groups  —  he  visited 
all  48  states  —  and  a  detailed  account  of  his  year  in  Washington, 
D.C. ,  where  he, represented  the  National  Editorial  Association  before 
Congressional  and; ;other  bodies.  This,  of  course,  is  important  histori¬ 
cal  source' material.  '  .  :  : 

If  Erwin  Funk  had  lived,  I  would  not  have  included  any  of  this  mat¬ 
erial  in  this  booklet.  I  would  have  published  his  reminiscences  as  he 
wrote  them.  They  comprise  Part  I  of  this  booklet:,.  But  to  show  his  many 
activities'  aside  from  newspaper  work,  and  especially  to  show  his  writ¬ 
ing  style  and  his  facility  with  words,  I  am  adding  some  material  from 
his  personal  records.  These  records,  neatly  typed,  are  bound  in  some 
25  note  books.  From  these  I  have  Selected  some  interesting  and  typical 
material,  which  comprises  Part  II  of  this  booklet* 

I  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  did  not  add  my  own  personal  tribute 
to  this  good  man  and  great  editor. 

I  first  met  Erwin  Funk  in  the  fall  of  1928  when  herwas  publisher  of 
the  Rogers  Democrat  kin  the  spring  of  1929  the  Arkansas  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  held  its  convention  on  Mt.  Sequoyah  in  Fayetteville,  Erwin  Funk 
was  past-president  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  and  one  ofthe 
best-known  "country  editors"  in  the  United  States .When  I  suggested  to 
him  that  Arkansas  ought  to  have  a  high  school  press  association,  he 
^.agreed/  to  help  organize  onbi'  -So  in  April  1929  he  came- down  to  Fayette¬ 
ville  and  helped  us  organise  the  Arkansas  High  School  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  is  still  functioning  —  30  years  later.  ,  ,v. 


•V- 
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.  From  that  day  until  his  death,  Erwin  Funk  was''  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
ported  oi*  the  University  of  Arkansas’  .journalism  department.  And  a 

close,  personal  friend  of  mine.  a** 

-  ‘  f 5  -  S-row  ■  •  • 

.  It  was  a1 'privilege  to  have  known  him.  And  it  is  a  privilege  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  last  thing  he  wrote  —  his  reminiscences  of  pioneer  newsp&per- 
ing  in  Iowa  arid  Arkansas. 

,*,'J  V  /' 

Above  my  desk,  As  I  write  this,  there  hangs  a  beautiful  gold  plaque, 
which  his  sisters,  Mrs. Greene  and  Mrs. Andrews,-  gave  to  me  as  a  memento 
of  their  brother's  affection  for  me.  The  inscription  reads: 


'  NATIONAL  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION  . 

'h':  ARKANSAS  PRESS  ASSOCIATION  ....  ..  ' 

In  recognition  of  faithful  service  to  the  N>E.  A,  and  the  A.P.A. 
for  over  one-half-  century  this  Award! is  presented  to 

.  -nAtr:  enriu ERWIN  FUNK  o,;j  '  rs-A  bn''  ~~ 

Rogers,  Arkansas 

G. Arthur  McDaniel  Calvin  Mannen 

President,  N.E.A.  President,  A.P.A. 


ERWIN  FUNK  E.  M.  FUNK 
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-  _  ,  -  -  -r  .  ;  r 

ERWIN  c.  funk 


Born  January  5,  1877,  at  Deep  River,  Powsheik  County,  Iowa  -v 

,...J  •»_;  o  ij:  M  '  •{'  '  ‘  .  rriuf  »-->»"£*% 

.^.Graduated  Carroll  (Iowa)  High  School,  1893  . :-±r- 

4.  ur-,  ...  i  .strain  \ 

.Worked-  on  Carroll  Herald  and  Carroll  Sentinel 

rVij  1.0  .  : ~  '  '  : 

. Joined  his  father  in  publication  of  the  Manning  (Iowa)  Monitor 
At  age  of  17  he  was  youngest  member  of  Upper  DesMoines  Editorial  Assn, 
j  Moved  to  Arkansas  1896  and  published  Springdale  Democrat 
Same  year  moved  to  Rogers  and  bought  Rogers  Democrat 

—  «■.  i  ;  ■  .  : 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  at  Rogers  from  1896  to  1929 

;  '  ,  i  'i 

Married  Miss  Minta  Michael,  November  1903.  She  died  irt:1953. 

During  World  War  I,  he  was  at  Camp  Pike  (Little  Rock)  as  publicity 
director  and  editor  of  Trench  and  Camp,  the  Camp  newspaper 

.  f'i"  ‘  •  -ni'v  ■  :  j  _  .-.upo  ~ 

YMCA  then  sent  him  to  France  where  he  served  10  months  as  athletic 
director  for  the  29th  Division 

Joined  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  in  1896  and  served  as  secretary 
1914-1918  and  as  president  1925-1926. 


Attended  his  first  meeting  of  National  Editorial  Association  in  1902; 
served  10  years ;asJ vice-president  for  Arkansas;  elected: to_ executive 
;icopnittee  1925;  elected  vice-president  1925;  president  1928. 


T  r 


Won  many  state  and  national  newspaper  awards,  including  three; times 
,for  "Best  Weekly  Newspaper"  in  Arkansas.  anil- 

■'  .  .  if  ss  -rja  '  ■ ' ’  - 

After  his  retirement  he  was  active  in  many  civic  activities,  including 
20  years  as  secretary  of  the  Red  Cross,  10  years  as  -manager,  .of  the 
Rogers  Relief  Association,  president  of  the  Library  Board' 25:  years  ; 
member  of  Rotary  Club  40  years,  etc.  u  = f:  -■  nr 

i  ah-  ,' :7'T  ' 

In  1934  named  Newspaper  Code  Administrator  for  the  NEA  .and  in  1935 
legislative  representative  for  the  NEA  in  Washington-,  --/i  • 


■v;  0; ;  H  ■' 


Hobbies:  conventions.  Rotary,  football,  scrapbooks, 


He  died  Feb.  1,  I960.  Survived  by  two  sisters:  Mrs.*  Greene  Sr. 
of  Conway,  Ark.,  and  Mrs.  H. Edwin  Andrews  of  Philadelphia 


—  30 
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EDITORIAL  EULOGIES 


(Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock,  Feb,  3,  I960) 

ERWIN  C.  FUNK 

Erwin  Charles  Funk  -was  one  of  those  adopted  Arkansans  whose  record 
of  public  service  and  lively  interest  in  everything  that  went on  around 
him  could  have  served  as  a  model  for  us  all,  ..^r  -  •  .rvA 

A  native  of  Iowa,  he  entered,  the  newspaper  business  in  Northwest 
Arkansas  while  still  in  his  teens* J  and  stayed  in  our  midst  long  enough 
to  become  something  of  an  institution  in  himself  —  the.  oldest  member 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association, 14  both  in  age  and  point  of  service. 

The  recent  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  APA  in  Little  Rock  was  one  of  the 
very  few  that  Mr. Funk  had  missed  in  "the  60-odd  years  of  his  service  to 
the  state  press. 

.  M"  ;  r!-  •  ;;  . 1 

With  all  his  professional  contributions,  and  all  his  length  record 
of  civic  leadership,  it  was  as  an  amateur  regional  historian  that 
Erwin  Funk  perhaps  will  be  longest  remembered.  Other  residents  6f 
Northwest  Arkansas  may  be  able  to  take  for  granted  the  brooding  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Great  Civil  War  battlefields  and  all  the  other  rich  his¬ 
torical  associations  '  that  ^-abound  in  that  particular  corner  of  the 
state,  Mr.  Funk,  perhaps  in  sane  measure  because  his  own  antecedents: 
lay  on  the.  ether  sidei  of  the-dividing  line/  remained  perpetually  in¬ 
trigued  by  Northwest  Arkansas's  role  in  the  War,,  and  by  its  £ascipat~r 
ing  border  country V history  in  general.  ; .  ••• 

•t  qfnS-.-’ 

He  will  be  missed,  not  only  by  his  fellow  historians,  and  wide  circle 
of  newspaperiacquAintances/but-  by  everybody  who  knew  him.  ,  -  ,  ;r 

(Arkansas;:  Democrat-,  Little  Rock,  Feb.  2,  i960) 

ERWIN  CHARLES  FUNK 

;;  . ;■ "  i  •'  -  .. 

Thfj  pnly  Arkansan  the:  Natibhal  Editorial  Association  has .  had  as  pres¬ 
ident  was-, Erwin  Charles  Fiihk  of  Rogers.  He  served  that  organization  of 
small  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  as  vice  president  10  years,  and  for 
a  time -represented  it  in  Washington,  D.C,  .  1  •.4e.  a 

The  Arkansas  Press  Association  "  also  had  him  for  president  one  term 
and  recording  secretary  for  3  years.  He  remained  a  loyal  member  of:-. 
both ,phe -  state  and  national  associations  .after  he  retired  from  the 
newspaper  field,  and  regularly  attended  conventions  ..just  AS  he  had 
during  .his  Active  years.  .  .  /  v 

His  journalistic  career  extended  back  to  1894  when  at  the  age  of  17 
he  went  to  work  on  his  father’s  newspaper  in  Iowa.  Two  years  later  the 
family' moved  to  Springdale,  Ark.,  and  from  then  on  Arkansas,  vas;  home: 
to  Erwin  C.  Funk.  . 

The  Rogers  Democrat  which  he  published  for  30  years, and  other  papers  A 
with  which  he  was  associated/ reflected  his  progressive  spirit  and  his 
genuine  devotion  to  state  and  civic  welfare.  _  .  i/:  h-tx.  *H 

In  retirement*,. Mr. Funk  still  took  an  active  part  in  community  bet  ter-* 
ment.  The  Rogerd  'Biblic 'Library  has  been  a  favorite  project  of  his  for 
many  years,  and  its  good  service  mirrors  his  leadership  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 
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The- -Annals  of  a  Small-town  Editor  and  Publisher 
by  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers,  Arkansas 


Wifen-it-was  first  suggested  that  1  write  the  story  of  the  country 
weekly  newspaper  industry. a?., I. .knew  it  50,  60  and  70  years  ago,  I  felt 
it  would  be  impossible  to  recall  enou^  details  of  those  early  years 
to  make  it  of  irt  ©rest ,  let  alone  to  value  to  anyone.  Back  in  the  SO’ s 
whm  1  visited  my  first  newspaper  office  in  Manning,  a  small  town  in 
Western  Iowa,  there  were  as  many  kinds  of  parirting  plants  as  there  are 
today.  It  depended  upon  the  size  of  the  town,  the  extent  of  its  trade 
territory,  and  the  talents  of  the  owner,  who  was  often  editor,  foreman, 
compositor,  pressman;  in  fact,  the  ent ire  force  with  probably  an 
apprertd.ee  always  known  as  the  "devil”,  and  with  the  wife  as  society: 
reporter  and  general  all-around  assistant.  The  greater  majority  of  the 
editor-publishers  of  those  days  were  former  printers  with  a  minimum  of 
schooling . 


My  first  visit  to  a  printing  office  was  a  schoolboy  of  11  years  in 
Ifenning,  and  I  had  been  sent  to  the  office  with  copy  for  a  school  pro¬ 
gram;!  was  net  favorably  impressed  by  either  .-the  editor  or  the  plant. 
Both  were  sloppy  and  ill-kept .  Knowing  nothing  of  printing  equipment 
or  its  uses  I  gave  it  small  heed  brt  recalls  wishing  I  could  swipe  some 
of  the  large  fancy  type.,-  Had  I  been  a  prophet  or  the  son  of,  a  prophet 
I  would  have  been  more  curious  —  for  a  scant  six  years  later  found  me 
editor  of  the  MONITOR  —  not  in  the  same  dingy  quarters  but  I  suspect 
with  much' the  same  equipment*... 


A  year  later,  my  father,  IS,;  M.  Funk,  who  had  been  postmaster  at  Man- 
ndrg,  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Carroll  County  and  we  moved 
to  Carroll,  the  county  seat,  a  town  then  of  around  2,500.  The  owners 
the  SEETIMSL,  -publishing  both  a  weekly  and  a  small  daily,  were 
'close  friends  of  father  and  after  a  year  or  so  I  became  one  of  the 
".  carriers  for  the  daily.  Recalling  my  own  experience  as  a  carrier  in 
the  mud,  snow,  and  zero  weather,  I  have  always  had  much  sympathy  for 
the  boy  who  manages  to  forget  some  reader  living  far  out  on  the  edge 
of  his  route. 


The  Republican  weekly  was  the  HERALD  and  the  editor,  J.B.Hungerford, 
'was  also  a  personal  friend .  I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  8EOTINEL 
editors  during  my  years  in  Carroll  were  Mike  Miller,  C.  C.  Colclo  and 
John  B.  Powers.  1  think  that  both  the  papers  were  printed  on  Cottrill 
cylinder  presses, ^  powered  by  small  steam  engines,  but  the  job  presses 
were  foot  operated.  Neither  had  folders  and  that  was  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  entire  force  on  press  day.  The  daily  carriers  always  had  to 
'  fold  their  own  papers. 


During  my  year  pr  so  as  a  carrier  and  later  as  a  High  School  report¬ 
er  I  learned  much  abort  the  printing  business  but  had  no  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  a  printer  or.  an  editor.  My  ambition  in  those  days  was  to  become  a 
lawyer  and  I  spekfc  much  of  my, spare  time  in  the  court;  room  and  talked 
often  with  the  judges,  lawyers,  clerks,  court  reporters,  and  dilli gent¬ 
ly  perused  the  prtlishec  curt  proceedings,  both  local  and  state. 


a 


'  -  •  -•ui  -  .  • 

I  also  served  as  an  assistant  clerk  in  father’s  office  and  when  I 
visited  Carroll  in  1955  I  found  marriage  licences  with  my  sprawling 
signature  as  assistant  clerk.  The  real  clerk  was  Wm.  Lynch,  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  father  was  away  I  issued  the  license, 
Hr. Lynch  married  the  couple, with  the  Irish  janitor,  Kelley,  and  myself 
as  the  witnesses.  It  might  be  well  to  add  that  the  license  had  been 
signed  in  blank  by  father  and  passed  upon  by  Mr. Lynch. 

During  my  last  two  years -intHigh? School  I,  edited  a  school  column  for 
the  HERALD.  The"  editor'  did"' not  want  a  faculty-sponsored' column  and  I 
wrote  under  an  assumed  name  and  was.  paid  50  cent s  a  week.  Nob  a  boy 
to  stick  out  my  neck  and  hunt  for  trouble,  I  handled  all  references  to 
the  city  superirt enderit  and  faculty  with  kid  gloves  and  only  once  or 
twice  were  there  any  clashes.  The  editor  always  took  the  blame  and  re¬ 
fused  to  fire  me.  The  year -I  was  a  Seiier  ap  prize  was  offered  by  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  chur dr  for-.  the  best  report  of  his  Christmas 
sermon.  Two  of  the  judges^  were,  .newspaper  men  ,j  and  the  third  was  a 
preacher.  Today  I  can  ^understand,  why-  I  was  the  winner.  My  verbatim 
report  appealed  to  the  editors  while  the -preacher  voted  for  a  report 
thatv-attenpted  to  analyze  the  meaning  of  Christmas. ~ It  is  still  a  live 
question  today.  Should  a  reporter  give  just  plain  facts  or  should  he 
editorialize  on  their  meaning?.  -  • 

i  i  ji  ■  \ .  -  ;  '•  )s  '•  ; 

During  that  last  school  year  I  also  ,  .did?  some  reporting  for  the 
HER  AID  and  covered  programs  and  minor  happenings  that  the  editor  did 
not  care 'to  attend.  One  incident  of  that  year  I  shall  never  forget. 

X  was  sent  out  to  get  the  details  of  the  wedding  of  a  well-known  young 
lady  and  my  story  was  correct  so  far  as  it  went .  It  was  to  be  a  noon 
wedding  and  the  HERALD  went  to  press  about  that  hour.  At  the  very  last 
minute  the  young  lady  changed  her  mind  —  but  the  wedding  story  was  on 
the  press.  The  editor  took  the  blame  tut  viien I  was  in  Carooll  a  few 
years  ago  I  found  my  story  of  the  wedding -to*-be  tut  searched  in  vain 
for  any  mention  that  the  marriage  ceremony  had  never  been  performed. 

Getting  ahead  of  my  story  for  the  momart,,  the  wedding  story  recalls 
an  .experience  of  my  own,  later  at  Manning.  A  prominent  farmer  had  been 
found  at  the  edge  of  tcwn  and  reported  frozen  to  death.  It  wastfce 
morning  of  our  publication  day  and  when  I  contacted  the  doctor  in 
attendance  he  said  the  man  was  dead,  and  I  gave  the  story  a  good  head¬ 
line  on  the  first  page.  When  the  papers  were  taken  to  the  post.of fice,- 
information  came  that. the  farmer  was  still  alive.  The  office  was  asked 
to  hold  the  papers  virile  I  hurited  up  the  doctor.  He  was  vary  sorry  he 
had  mis-led  me  but  that  if  I  could  wait  an  hour  he  could  assure  me  the 
story  would  be  true.  It  came  to  pass  within  the  hour  limit  and  .we  -were 
all  greatly  relieved.  i  .•  . 

Graduating  from  High  School  in  May,  1893,  I  taught  a  country  school 
that  summer  near  Carroll  and  if  the  pupils  did  not  learn  much  it  was 
an  education  for  me.  Really  I  was  not’  old  enough  to  secure  a:  teacher’s 
licenser  bit  the  County  Superintendent  was  a  good  friend  --  and  ;;  that, 
was  that.  I  took  the  examinations  for  a  license  on  Saturdays  withi  fUlI 
knowledge  that  if  I  failed  there  would  be  no  salary —  $30  a  month . 

j.:  .-  •  v.  .  -  :•  h'-i  '0 

That  money  was  to  finance  a  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chic  ago  and-, 
ypu  may  be  sure  I  passed  all X ests  and  was  given  a  third-class  license* 


i  i  • 
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-  .  r 

Even  in  those  days  1  had  a  yen  for  writing  travel  stories  and  my  let¬ 
ters  to  my  mother,  who  was  vi siting;' 'in  Kansas!  do  not  read  too  badly 
even  today*  It  was  a  big  Fair  but  'a  husky  youth  of  16  can  cover  a  let 
-jl. of ' territory  in  ten  days.  My  old  Paib  note  book  of  September  1893  is 
->_Ci ;.on.:- my  desk,  as  :1  write  and  I  marvel  at  the  many  notes  and  cement  -on 
'•  the'  especially  the  foreign  ones.  For  a  short  tine  I  lad 

thought  of  trying  for  West  Point  but  after  a  study  of  the  cadets  in 
camp  at  Chicago!  decided- the  drilling  and  paradi^  in  the  hot  sun  did 
not  appeal  to.  me, .-Entirely  too  much  discipline  1 

3;C.  '  l 

■  That  fall  Father  was  planning  to  move  to  Lake  Charles,  La.,  and  had 
the  agency  for  a  lest  of  railroad  land  in  that  section.  He  was  away  for 
a  month  and  left  me  in  charge  of  his  law  office  as  he  was  no  longer  at 
e the  court  house.  It  bored  me  stiff  and  I  worked  on  a  dray  wagon  and 
for'  a  week  in  the  hay  fields.  When  Father  returned,  I  went  to  work  in 
.;the  book  bindery  of  the  HERALD.  During  my  three  months  there  I  lad 
■/opportunity  to  observe.:, the  work  of  the  printers  and  learned  many  cur¬ 
rent  tricks  of  the, trade All  newspapers  in  those  days  carried  a  let 
of  patert  medicine  ads,  railroad,  etc.,  that  ran  for  months  without  a 
change.  The  pressman  would  run  off  half  a  hundred  copies,  maybe  less^ 
stop- the  press,  unlock  the  forms,  slip  out  several  columns  of  junk  and 
insert  a  paying  advertisement .  The  chief  worry  was  to  see  that  the 
sailer  cfld  not  get  his  checking  copies  sent  to  the  wrong  concern.  Did 
I- ever  do  it?  Memory  fails-  mo  entirely  on  that  query. 

„._>v  xl/r  y.M 

In  my  years  around  the  Carroll  offices  I  met  all  of  the  familiar  old 
time  tramp  printers  and  migrant  book  binders  who  as^a  rule  could  be 
depended  upon  to  call  at  fairly  regular  intervals  —  north  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  sorth  in  the  winter.  They  called  themselves  n journeymen” ,  and 
some  of  them' were  exobllerti  workmen  but  they  had  a  wandering  foot  and 
few  of  them'  ever  settled- down  to  steady  jobs.  Years  later  I  met  some 
of  these  men  in  the  home  for  old  printers  at  Colorado  Springs  and  we 
recalled  a  nui*er  of  familiar  names. 

The  book  birders  were  "tops”  and  commanded  the  highest  wages.  Many 
of  the  huge  leather-bound  county  records  were  made  in  our  bindery.  My 
job  was  to  feed  the  ruling  machine,  a  complicated  contraption  that  re¬ 
quired  an  expert  to.  .s,et  the  ruling  pens  and  control  the  flow  of  ink. 
Running  the:'fftml)eririg  machine-  was  a  monotonous  task  and  I  preferred 
sewing  onfthebig  books.  -Jrfeeresting  but  not  exciting .  My  wage  was  $6 
a  week  and  like  all 'the  printers  I  worked  around  50  hours  a  week.  I 
could  make  more  money  .working  on  t  he  dray  but  when  cold  weather  came 
that  wasMdefinit  ely  out , 

Late  in  December  1893,  Father  came  home  one  day  with  the  news  that 
he  had  traded  some  land  for  the  Manning  MONITOR  :  and  was  to  take  over  - 
the  office  January  1,  1894.  He  lad  a  partner,  Frank  Salmon,  the.. former 
county  -superintendent  who  had  secured  me  the  teaching  job,  biJt ?didhnct 
know  how. ft  would  work.  He-.-suggested  that  I  go  to  Manning  (18  miles 
away),  try  working  in  the  office  and  keep  an  eye  on  things  in  general. 
So,  two  or  -three  days  before  my  17th  birthday,  I  embarked  on  a  news¬ 
paper  career  that  was  to  last  the  rest  of  my  life.  -;-v- 

■  ■  yyj r_l  CO  ■' 

1  had  never  set  a  line  of  type  in  my  life  but  1  buckled  down  in 
earnest  and  within  .a  month  the  u-f egular  typesetter  >rlcst  her  job  and  I 
had  learned  to  set  my  local  items  from  my  notes  instead  of  having  the 

.o;  inc. 
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written  copy.iSalmon  lasted  only  a  morth  or  two,  being  more  interested 
in  outside  activities  , than  , in  the  newspaper  and  perforce  I  bec'aitfe  edi^v-f 
tor  as  well  as  local  reporter.  Father  and  the  family  moved  to  Manning  t 
that  spring  and  he  took,  over  is  business  manager  in  addition  to  hisvo 
woik  as  a  lawyer,  -insurance  agent  and  town  attorney •  .  r?,:>  "ro 

The  MONITOR  was  an  .S-page  6-column  paper,  a  typical  of  most  of  the  ;• 
courtry  weeklies  of  that  era.  Four  pages  were  "ready-prirt "  which  came... 
by  egress  early  each  week  from  the  Kellogg  Co,  of.  Sioux  City .  After: 
the  first  year  we  changed  to  the  Western  Newspaper  Union  at  Onaha,  as 
there  was  less  chance  for  delay  in  shipment  and  we  thought  the  news 
cortent  better.  We  had  little  delay  but  wh  en  it  happened  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  the  next  Milwaukee  train.  Sometimes  it 
me  art  working  all  night  to  make  up  for  lost  time  but  it  was  all  in  the 
week's  work.  Over  thd  years  no  paper  of  .mine  ever  missed  an  issue  on 
tthe  day  of  publication,  save  for  an  intentional,  delay  to  cover  late 
election  news  or  some  special ‘local  happening  on  press  day  . 

;  With  a  competent  foreman  in  the  office,  I  did  little  of  the  commer¬ 
cial1  printing  —  "job  work",  as  we  called  it.  But  I  wab  quickly'  init¬ 
iated  into  helping  print  the  paper  on  the  old  Washington  hand-press. 
Practically  all  of  the  small  papers  of  this  courtry  were  printed  on 
some  type  of  this  famous  old  press.  Some  were  called  Franklin  presses 
and  there  was  a  variety  of  makes  and  styles  but  the  general  idea  was 
the  S Sine  with  all  of  them.  T 


T  When  movable  type  was  first  invented,  the  impression  or  squeeze  was 
obtained  through  the  use  of  a  central  screw  but  it  was  fallowed  by  the 
toggle-lever  press  which  was  much  faster  —  which  does  not -mean  it  -  was 
“'’very  fast .  For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  say  ;how  many  we  could:  print  in 
;  an- Hour  but  if  you  were  doing  the  press  worlc  you  could  noterfthuse 
over  a  growing  circulation  save  that  it  meant  one  could  look  forward 
to  a  rotary  press  in  the  office.  One  writ an-  says  that  a  speed  ;df  1250 
••  -kiri  hour  was  yery  good.  I'll  say  that  it  wasl 


After  the  forms  were  mady  ready  on  the  make-up  stone,  which  I  have 
l  seen  made  of  old  marble  table -tops  and  eyen  tombstones,  locked  with 
wooden  quoins  and  tight ened  with  the  aid':  of  the  mallet  and  shooting 
stick,  they  were  locked  on  the  iron  bed  ;of;  the  Washington.  It  required 
*  two  persons  to  operate  the  press  —  one  to  inl$,  ,|he  forms  and  the  other 
'y'7‘  to  place  the  paper  on  the  cloth  fly;  -  flip  it  down  oh.  the  form,  run  the 
bed  under  the  die  and  take  a  long  hard  pull  on., the  Ifver  that  brought 
down  the  die  and  made  the  printing  impression. 


iil:rr  As  a  rule  the  inking  job  fell  to  the  ; lot  of  the  devil  or  apprentice. 
rr/?rThe  heavy  ink  rolle.r  was  equipped  with:  two  handles  and  was  long  enough 
\  to  cover,  a  form  with'  One  swipe.  The  only,  presses  of  this  kind  that  I 
a e-Li'ha ve  ever  seen  held  two  forms,  so  we  had  to  make  two  runs  to  get  four 
* J ^ pages .  The  ink  slajt  was  usually  also  stone  ,r and  much  of  the  knack  of 
■'-'^securing  a  satisfactory  print  depended?  upon  the  skill  of  the  inker  in 
using  just  the  proper  amour*  of  ink  and  in  seeing  that  it  was  spread 
evenly.  In  the  summer  the  ink  was  apt  to  be  too  thin;  in  the  winter 
^oo  heavy  and  stiff.,  Too  much  ink  and  the  paper  stubk  to  the  type;  too 
■■■  -^'little ,  the  paper  was  too  pale  and  hard  to  read.  In  the  winter  we  oft- 
Spn  had  to  place  a  lam^under  the  ink  stonor-to  help  it  spread!  One  had 
to  ease  that  long  leverback  gently,  for  if,  it  were  allowed  to ‘spring 


u 


back  it  could  jump  out  of  the  socket  and  hit  the  wall  with  a  smash. 
X  never  saw  that  happen  tut  many  printers  did.  That  was  a  good  time 
for  the  inker  to  drop  to  the  floor. 

,  When  the  bundle  of  ready-print  arrived,  the  first  step  was  to  wet 
down  the  papers  by  sprinkling  every  .20  or  30  sheets  with  water,  anoth¬ 
er  little  job  that  required  experience  and  judgment .  The  pile  was  then 
placed  under  a  weight  until  needed.  It  not  only  gave  the  paper  more 
stiffness  and  weigjht  and  made  the  sheets  easier  to  handle  but  the 
slight  dampness  made  the  sheets  take  ink  better.  But  too  wet  was  worse 
than  too  dry,  for  then  the  sheets  stuck  together.  Looking  back  to 
those  years  it  is  easy  to  say  that  the  country  printers  of  75  and  100 
years  ago  were  poor  craftsmen  but  when  one  knows  the  many  handicaps 
under  which  they  labored,  you  must  admire  them  for  their  ability  to 
get  oi±  any  sort  of  a  paper. 

A  lot  of  very  sloppy  smallst own  papers  were  being  printed  in  Iowa 
when  I  broke  into  the  game  bit,  with  care  and  know-how  there  were  oth¬ 
ers  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  best  cylinder  presses  of  today.  I 
have  the  files  of  the  MONITOR  during  the  years  in  Manning  and  they  com¬ 
pare  very  favorably  as  to  press  work  with  the  output  of  much  larger 
offices  of  their  day  —  or  even  of  today,  for  that  matter*.  Improved 
types  of  Washington  presses  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  offices  today 
and  I  used  to  see  them  in  the  government  printing  offices  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  for  use  in  pulling  proof.  Some  were  being  used  in  printing 
paper  currency  when  I  made  my  first  Washington  visit  in  1902.  But  they 
were  always  slow  and  there  was  no  way  of  hurrying  them. 

As  I  said  before,  my  first  job  was  inking  the  press  forms  but  I  was 
big  and  Husky  and  it  was  not  many  weeks  before  the  foreman  and  I  were 
taking  turns  as  inker  and  pressman.  That  was  one  reason  Charley  Coe, 
the  foreman,  was  opposed  to  women  compositors  —  they  could  not  help 
him  on  the  press,  although  I  have  seen  husky  girls  p&aying  the  inker. 
When  one,  recalls  the  hours  of  real  manual  labor  that  was  needful  in 
even  a  small  office,  one  is  not  too  surprised  at  the  small  number,  of 
boys  and  “'young  men  who  stayed  long  in  the  printing  offices.  The  aver¬ 
age  office  was  an  oven  in  the  summer  and  an  ice-box  in. the  winder.  Bit 
so  long  as  everyone  else  in  town  was  griping  about  the  weather,  it  was 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course  and  we  were  thankful  we  were  on  the  second 
floor  over  a  drug  store  that  at  least  helped  keep  the  floor  warm. 

;  One  handicap  in  all  of  the  older  offices  was  the  battered  type  which 
seemingly  was  rtever  replaced  until  it  was  worn  down  to  the  shoulder. 
Compositors  were  never  enthusiastic  over  new  type,  for  the  sharp  edges 
were  hard  on  the  fingers  and  the  glitter  of  the  new  metal  hard  on  the 
eyes.  The  ready-print  people  were  just  beginning  to  make  "plate?,  or 
columns  of  thin  metal  which  were  mounted  on  a  lead  base.  These  shell 
castings  were  usually  a  trifle  higher  than  our  worn  type  and  all  too 
frequently  punched  through  the  paper  when  we  had  to  use  them  as  emer¬ 
gency  fillers.  That  was  remedied  by  scraping  the  bases  until  they  came 
nearer  matching  our  type.  When  the  companies  began  to  use  a  light  cast 
iron  base  we  were  really  out  of  luck. 

iJ  v  -  ' ' 

I  well  recall  when  several  advertisers  tried  using  celluloid  plate 
and  cuts  to  reduce  postage  or  express.  In  an  effort  to  quickly  dry 
some  of  this  stuff  after  it  had  been  washed  with  lye,  it  was  placed 
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too  near  a  hot  stove  and  for  a  time  we  thought  we  would  have  need  for 
the  fire  department.  It  was  soon  abandoned;  perhaps  because  it  warped 
too  easily.  Which  reminds  me  that  a  must  in  every  office  was  the  tilt¬ 
ed  box  in  which  one  washed  the  ink  off  the  type  with  lye.  It  was  hard 
f  on  hands  but  we  never  did  find  anything  that  did  the  job  so,,  satisfact¬ 
orily  as  lye*  After  washing',  the  type,  had  to  be  well  rinsed  with  water 
,  ;,  to  remove  the  lye.,'  When  a  lady  visitor  asked  what  we  were  doing ,  the 
i  •  reply  was  ’’Washington  the  lies  out  of  the  paper."  Another  must  was  a 
small  chunk  of  alum  in  every  type  case  to  use  oh  the  fingers  when  -the 
lye  was  still  making  the  type  slippery.  ;  [ini' cn-  J  1  ” 

-r  •  That  first  office  had  a  small  Pd.arl.  jpbber  and  av larger  one  —  both 
:-of  the  so-called  alligator  type.  The  platen  did  hot  open back  flat 
•  when  being  fed  by  a- pressman.  When  the  press  was  open  there  was  just  ;a 
wery  sharp  "V"  before,  you  and  you  fed  the  sheets  into  the  opening  and 
hoped  you  could  get  your  hand  away  safely.  Both  were  pedal  driven  and 
one  ran  them  slowly  while  learning.  The  first  time  Father  tried  feed¬ 
ing  a  jobber  he  escaped  with  a  couple  of  badly  scraped  knuckles  With 
power  arri  real  speed  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  feed  these  presses. 

‘‘l  :  i’  •  i 

Another  common  source  of  accident  in,  thos e,  early  days  were  the  paper 
cutters  and  that  was  one  of  my  first  printing-office  gripes ,  Even  as  a 
kid  I  could'  see  how,  they  could  be  made  safer  without  too  Much  troubled 
The  cutting  blade  ms  kept  in  position  bjnawsmall  trip  trigger  that  ( 
was  too  often  -worn  and  greasy  and  many  a  printer  was  Minus  a  finger o 
joint  or  two  because  the  heavy  blade  slipped  and  caught  his  hand. 

Makers  of  machinery  were  evidently  more  interested  in  making  them  as 
cheaply  as  possible  rather  than  making  them  safe  for  operators ,.q  For 
our  oM  cutter  I  soon  devised  a  safety  catch  that  had  to  be  removed'  4 
befer e  one  could  use  it.  Maybe  we  lost  a  little  time  but  at  least  we  ■" 
lost  no  fingers  in  our  office. 

There  were  no  electric  lights  in  our  small  town  then,  and  overhead:!" 
light s  were  no  good  at  the  type  cases,  although  we  had  one,  .in  the " 
press  room.  Special  brackets  were  devised  to  hold  email  l&mpp  that  d1 
hooked  at  the  top  or  side  of  type  cases,  usually  with  reflect.ors.  That  '■■id 
was. a  job  of  the  office  devil  --  cleaning  the  chimneys  of  th,e  lamps  dV 
which were  very  apt  to -smoke  when  there  was  any  draft  of  air,  and  to  ra 
keep  them  supplied  with  kerosene. Some  offices  were  still  using  candles  'c' 
for  the  compositors  but  that  stunb  Ve;’ never  tried  althou^  jphere  was  eu* 
always  a  dupply  ready  L.  in  case  of  emergency.  The  only  time  I '  was  , ever 
reduced' to 'the  Use  of  ; candles  was  irrthe  A.E.F.  They  were  better  than 
nothing' bit  candles  never  appealed  to  me,  even  for  decorations  .  100 J3 

One  thing  for  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  be  thankful  many  times  "  • 
was  that  mylfirst  foreman  was  a  crank  about  having  everything  dpns 
actly  right.  There  was  no  slipshod  or  halfway  method  "with  any  of  his  • 
work,  i  He  majFnct  have  been  a  model  citizen  but  he  was  a  darned  good 
printer,  and  he  gave  me  many  a  boost  in  becoming  one  myself.  Today  l  am 
quite  as 2  proud  of  being  a  fairly  good  all-around  printer  as  of  any- ^*1 00 
thing  I  ever  accomplished  as  an  editor  and  publisher.  I  admit  I  never 
made  any  real  money  in  the  .newspaper  business  until  I  quit  working  in  — 
the  baeikro  om  but  toy ’experience  there  w^s  payer  a  Handicap,  jj-,  Li  ' 

When  I  went  to  Manning  the  prevailing  wage  for ! compositors  was  $1  a  • 

day  and  that  4as  my  pay -for  the  first  few  months,  but  one  could  get 
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-room  and  board  for  $3  a  week.  When  we  went  to  Springdale,  Ark,,  in 
1896  we  found  that  compositors  (all  girls)  were  getting  $3  a  week  and 
that  was  also  the  standard  pay  in  Rogers  at  that  time,  A  few  years 
later  it  became  $4  a  week  but  I  recall  that  Bettie  Blake,  would  not 
work  for  less  than  a  dollar  a  day  and  that  was  the  local  limit  until 
the  first  World  War. An  ordinary  printer  was  paid  $10  a  week  and  a'  good 
foreman  from  $12  to  $15.  As  a  lad  in  Iowa  I  was  still  hearing  the  old 
refrain; that,  ran  "A  dollar  a  day  is  damn  good  pay  for  a  Paddy  working 
,  on  the  Santa  Fe."  Wages  are  a  reflection  ofi  the  general  financial  con- 
•editions  —  and  they. were  not  too  good  back  in  the  80/ s  and  90' s,  and 
.perhaps,  for  some  years  after. 

•;.«  he  f!f:  ••  • 

At.  the  Hot  Sprihgs  press  meeting  in  1959  a  young  man  asked  me  ~"How 
could  you  make  any  money  with  that  kind  Qf  a  plant?"  The  obvious  reply 
was  that  very  few  small-town  publishers  and  printers,  did  make  any  real 
money.  Some  of  the  better  ones  made  a  fair  living  '  but  more  of  them 
went  broke  or  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  That  was  true  in  every  state 
in  the  Union*  In  1905  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  had  19  newspapers.  Few 
of  the  publishers  lasted  more  than  a  year  or  two.  In  those  days  the 
subscription  price  was  quite  uniform  —  $1  a  year  if  you  could  get  it  . 
No  one  even  suggested  "Pay  in  advance."  Subscribers  paid  if  and  when 
they  felt  like  it.  One  Berton  County  paper  that  claimed  a  circulation 
of  2,000  boasted  to  me  in  good  faith  that  he  had  received  $400  on  sub¬ 
scriptions  that  yuar.  He  felt  he  had  reached  a  desirable  high.  When  I 
said  we  had  a  circulation  of  1,400  and  had  received  $1,300  that  same 
year  he  was  thunderstruck.  He  admitted  he  had  families  on  his  list  who 
had  not  paid  a  cent  for  twenty  years.  The  Rogers  DEMOCRAT  was  the 
first  paper  in  Berton  County  to  adopt  the  cash-in-advance  plan  and 
..make  it  stick.  Later  when  we  went  to  $1.50  and  then  $2  it  was  always 
cash  in  advance  —  stop  when  time  expired  and  no  favorites. 

Fully  realizing  my  shortcomings  along  educational  lines,  with  only  a 
four-year  High  School  course,  I  had  to  make  up  for  that  lack  of  school¬ 
ing  in  the  only  possible  way  —  extensive  reading  and  learning  in  the 
tough  school  of  experience.  In  the  summers  of  1894  and  1895  I  took  my 
vacation  by  attending  the  Teachers  Normal  Institute  at  Carroll.  Both 
years  I  received  .first-class  teachers  licenses  but  could  not  use  thc&n 
as  I  did  not  have-,  the  required  experience.  That  did  net  worry  me  as  I 
had  no  desire  to  beach.  Later  I  enrolled  in  the  Murat  Halstead  Corres¬ 
pondence  School  for  editors  and  reporters,  a  Cincinnati  group  of  news¬ 
paper  workers,  and  I  had  several  offers  of  jobs  when  I  completed  the 
course.  But  they  all  came  from  Eastern  papers  and  I  was  wedded  to  the 
West  of  Southwest I  never  had  regret  for  the  dollars  or  time  it  cqst 
me,  for  I  would  send  in  my  editorials  , and  articles  from  the  DEMOCRAT  — 
and- boy,  how,  they. did  blue-pencil  some  of  them.  I  was  learning  fas£. 

From  my  very  first  years  I  have  always  been  a  press  association  en¬ 
thusiast;  perhaps  I  became  a  fanatic  on  that  institution.  My  first 
editorial  association  meeting  was  the  Upper  Des  Moines  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Estherville,  Iowa,  in  the  summer  of  1895,  and  few  have  been 
the  years  .since  then  that  I  have  missed  attending  a.%  least  one  or  more. 
Iowa  had  no  active  state  organization  and  the  membership  embraced  most 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 

1  -  f/J,  : 

:  r  , 

?;w..I  learned  that  most  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of  that  day  had 
worked  up  from  the  back  room  and  had  been  printers',  learning  tlhe  trade 
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the  hard  way.  Few  editors  even  had  a  vision  or  dreamed  of  Schools  of 
Journalism.  The  first  came  in  1908  under  the  leadership  of  Dean  Walter 
Williams  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  Dean  Taicott  Williams  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,- and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  know 
both  of  them'; personally.  Dean ; Williams  made  his  first  report  to  the 
N.E.A.  at  Seattle  in  1909  and  we  began  a  -friendship' that  lasted  until 

.  ,  his  death,  l0 

;  f  ....  -  .  .1 
-r  -i (  ‘ 1  •  r. .  "  ’ 

vV.t.  One  of  the  Estherville  members  was  an  old  newspaper , man,  then  Secre- 
0  tary  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  For  some  reason  he  took  an  interest  In  me ( I 
r  was  the  youngest  menber)  and  one  morning  talked  with  me  at  some  length. 

He  said  it  was  a  tough  business  running  a  country  newspaper  but  he  had 
found  it  interesting,  exciting  and  worth  while,  and  that  he  planned  to 
go  back  to  publishing  when  h^s  term  of  office  expired.  He  said  few  men 
ever  realized  all  the  possibilities  of  a  live  newspaper  with  an  honest 
hard-working  editor,  but  there  was  always  something  to  learn  *  arid  it 
kept  a  man  on  his  toes,  every  minute.  •!i' 

One  great  trouble  in  writing  this  article  is  that  later-day  happen¬ 
ings  insist  upon  coming  to  mind.  Representing  the  N.E.A.  before  a  Sen- 
ate  committee  in  Washington  in  1935  (the  Wagner  Labor  Bill  was  up 
v  then).  Senator  Walsh,  the  chairman,  asked:  "Mr.  Funk,  db  you  think  you 
know  all  about  the  newspaper  business?"  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall,  my 
answer  was  "Senator,  I  would  be  very  suspicious  of  the  veracity  of  any 
man  vrio  said  he  knew  everything  about  the  newspaper  business.  I  am 
here  speaking  only  for  the  country  weeklies  and  small. dailies.  I  have 
sperfc  my  life  as  a  country  editor  and  publisher  and  the  one  thing  of 
which  I  am  positive  is  that  I  know  more  about  the  problems  of  thg 
country  and  small-town  publishers  than  anyone  you  have  so  far  heard  at 
these  Committee  hearings."  The  Senator  grinned,  then  laughed  and  said, 
"Maybe  you  are  right  at  that." 

There  was  another  experience  at  Estherville  that  influenced  pol¬ 
itical  outlook  at  the  time  —  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  The 
group  spent  an  afternoon  at  Spirit  Lake,  a  nearby  popular  summer  re¬ 
sort/  and  one  of  the  visitors  we  met  was  a  United  States  senator.  He 
was- an;  elderly  red-nosed  over-weight  man  who- did  not  carry  his  liquor c'‘ 
too  well.  When  I  met  him  he  had  readied  the  silly  stage  and  I  went 
bade  home  greatly  depressed  by  the  thought  that  this  was  the  type  of 
politician  heading  up  our  nation's  affairs  in  Washington.  Right  then 
I  lost,  a  lot  of  my  respect  for  the  Washington  brass  hats  and  VIP’s. 
Years  later,  when  I  had  editorially  lambasted  some  high  government 
officer,  a  woman  from  the  East  asked,  "Don’t  you  reverence  your  state 
and  national  leaders?"  My  reply:  "I  respect  the  office  but  I  most  cer-  ? 
tainly  do  not'  reverence  the  office-holder.  I  respect  arid  aideavor  to 
obey: ,  the  law  but  I  despise  a  lot  of  the  law-makers  and  .enforcement 
officers."  ,;’v  15  ■' 

As  usual,  I  am  wandering  from  my  text.  One  of  my  competitors  in  Man-  .. 
ning  used  what  was  known  as  a  Mann  cylinder  press  .The  bed  of  the  press 
was  a  solid  iron  frame  and  a  big  cylinder  rolled  over  the  forms  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  printing  a  paper  both  coming  add  going.  Papers 
had  to  be  removed  by  hand  and  the  forms  inked  by  hand,  so  the  printing 
was  not  .continuous .  As  the  cogs  became  worn  there  was  much  danger  of 
slurring.  I  had  no  experience  in  running  this  press  but  it  was  no  fast¬ 
er  than  our  Washir^t  on  hand  press  and  the  product  not  good.;  Never 
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-  V  u  O  1C  1  '  -  : 


,  again  did  I  see  a  press  of  that  style 
al  of  them  in  use  in  Iowa. 


■  j 

but  heard  that  there  were  sever- 


Some  months  before  we  sold  the  MONITOR  in  the  spring  of  1896  and 
; moved  to  Springdale,  Arkansas,  we  installed  a  Prouty  cylinder  press. 

I  do  not  kriow -rthat '  I  can  adequately  describe  it.  The  bed  and  frame 
were  heavy  and; the  small  cylinder  rolled  over  the  type  forms.  The  out¬ 
standing-  -feature  to  me  was  that  it  did  not  have  to  be  inked  by  hand 
and  that  it  delivered  the  printed  papers  without  manual  assistance. 
When  w.e  bought  the  Regers  DEMOCRAT  in  the  fall  of  1896  we  found  it  was 
also  printed  on  a  Prouty  and  we  used  it  for  a  number  of  years  with 
fair  results.  It  operated  by  man  power  and  had  a  big  heavy  iron  wheel 
to  give  the  momentum.  Turning  that  big  wheel  was  a  hot  job  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  not  an  easy  one  at  any  time .  It  was  not  always  easy  to  get  a 
man  vhen  you  wanted  him  and  many  were  the  times  that  Father  and  I  had 
to  furnishedthe  power  :  to  get  the  paper  oifc  on  time.  Those  old  presses 
either  made  a  strong  man  of  you  or  killed  you. 

•••  J:.;-  .  ' 

I  never  did  learn  the  name  of  the  press  we  used  in  print ing  the 
Springdale  DEMOCRAT  in  1896.  It  was  on  the  type  of  the  old  Army  press 
and  had  a  small  cylinder  cranked  by  hand  and  was  a  man  killer.  Chiefly 
now  the  remembrance  is  that  it  was  noisy,  slow,  and  gave  me  a  world  of 
grief.  A  source  of  trouble  with  those  ancient  presses  was  difficulty 
in  securing,  proper  packing  for  the  cylinder  and  getting  an  even  press¬ 
ure  on  the  forms  v  I  used  to  wonder  whether  the  people  vbo  manufactured 
them b:had  ever  tried  to  print  a  paper  with  them.  Good  rollers,  hard 
packing  on  the  platen,  even  ink  distribution  and  just  the  right  cylin¬ 
der  pressure  were  the  requisites  of  good  press  work  then  —  and  still 
are,  on  the  most  modern  presses. 

It  was  not  until  we  installed  a  Babcock  cylinder  press  in  1907  that 
our  slogan  became  "The  paper  that  is  always  we&  printed.".  We  inserted 
in  our  advertising,  contracts  the  stipulation  that  there  was  no  charge 
to  the  advertiser  if  defects  in  an  ad  were  our  fault.  To  me  the  first 
requirement  of  a  newspaper  is  that  it  be  well  printed. 

.  '  "*  .i.  ...  -  '  i  .  -  ? 

Editorials,  illustrations,  news  coverage  and  good  reporting  are  just 
■wasted  time  and  effort  unless  the  subscriber  can  read  it  easily  and 
with  no  eye  strain.  I  have  seen  papers  of  a  hundred  years  ago  that 
were  printed  under  conditions  that  would  drive  a  pressman.t eday  crazy, 
that  jequldr  serve  as  models  so  far  as  press  work  is'  concerned.  The  year 
after [trhe.'Babeock  ^vjas: installed  the  DEMOCRAT  received  first,  prize  as 
the  best  pri rt edr paper  in  Arkansas.  Between  1920  and  1930  the  PEMDCRAT 
won  more  pewspaperr  . contests  than  any  other  paper  in  the  state:,,  five 
times  vd{mpr0of  jthe.-Front  Page  makeup;  three  times  the  best  all-around 
weekly  jintthgi:;  state; best  commercial  and  pamphlet  work;  honors  for 
editorials  afiatr  correspondence,  et  cetera.  And  my  own  thought  was  that 
the  .pressh-v^ork'.  waS'  one  of  the  biggest  factors. 

It  is  quite  a  task  for  a  nan  of  my  age  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the 
many  influences  that  have  kept  him  rather  steadfast  in  a  newspaper  and 
writing  career.  Like  most  country  editors  I  did  reporting  from  the 
very  first  year  for  the  daily  papers  in  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City, 
and  Marshalltown.  Manning  did  not  have  too  many  stories  worthy  of  a 
wire  report  but  my  last  winter  in  Iowa  we  did  have  a  murder  that  in¬ 
volved  a  prominent  farm  family  and  the  coroner's  inquest  extended  over 
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several  weeks  .with  some  interesting  angles.  I  sent  in  a  number  of  re¬ 
ports  and  received  small  checks  for  them.  But  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Marshalltown  Republican,  S.  C.  McFarland,  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
write  me  a  personal  letter  saying:  /’Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your 
.special  of  this  date  (February^,  1896).  It  covered  the  case  thorough - 
,-ly  yet  briefly.  Such  reports  are  not  frequent  and  we  greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  them.”  Was  I  tickled  pink?  To  me  that  was  concrete  evidence  that 
?  I  might  have  the  makings  of  a  city  reporter  —  then  my  great  ambition. 


It  was  about  the  same  time  that  I  had  my  first  editorial  clash  with 
r- a  Congressman.  James  P.  Dolliver,  later  U.S.  Senator,  represented  our 
r  Congressional  district.  He  was  a 'Republican;  I  was  a  Democrat.  I  had 
criticized  his  vote  on  a  tariff  bill  and  in  several  nearby  to vns  he 
lambasted  me  good  and  plenty.  It  pleased  me  greatly  that  he  had  even 
seen  or  read  the  editorial  and  was  able  to  note  editorially  that  he 
.  had  talked  about  refined  sugar while  I  had  written  about  raw  sugar 
from  Cuba.  That  editorial  brought  no  reply  and  he  dropped  the  subjeOt. 
Bub  the  little  argument’  improved  my  editorial  standing  with  my  fellow 
editors  and  boosted  my  ego  not  a  little. 

*  J  ■■  .\kJ 


•  '  ■  '  • . :  .1  :  rt*  Cl  C  t.  • 

My  last  meeting  with  the.  Upper  Des  Moines  Editorial  Association  was 
at  Boone,  Iowa,  in  January’,  1896,  just  a  short  time  before  we  left  the 
•  state.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  I  first  heard  of  the  National  Edit- 

-  crial  Association  hut  gave  it  little  attention,  figuring  it  was  some¬ 
thing  for  the  city  papers  only.  While  it  is  true  that  I  rememberi  some 

r-vof  the  young  ladies  of  Boonq.  better  than  1  do  the  program,  there  was  a 

-  discussion  that  int  erested  .m&  ^greatly.,  Just  how  far  should  an  editor 
r  project  his  own  personality  into  news  stories  and  editorials.  Some  ad¬ 
vocated  a  strictly  impartial  attitude,  holding  that  the  personal  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  editor  were  of  no  importance;  that  he  should  present  only 
the  facts  and  allow  the  readers ,t.q  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Sthers 
felt  that  while^  an  editor  should  , riot,  attempt  to  dictate  to  his  readers 
or  his  community,  he  should  let  them  know  just  where  he  stood  and  why 
on  natters  that  affected  the  welfare  of  his  town,  state  or  the  nation. 
The  editor  was  net  to  be  a  referee  on  debatable  issues  but  he  should 
take  a  definite  stand  on  them,  at  the  same  time  presentirg  a  fair 

r  digest  of  the  arguments  upheld  by  the  opposition. 


r..  As  I  studied  my  Iowa  exchanges  and  attempted  to  find  the  reason  for 
,  ,their  growing  circulation  and ,  increasing  advertising,  or  the  reverse, 
it  seemed  evident  to  me  that  the  personality  of  the  editor  was  an  all- 
•.=  important  factor.  Over  the  years  I ^ have  seen  no  reason  for  changing  my 
v  attitude  on  this  question, , It  pleased  me  greatly  that  during  the  years 
.1  battled  with  Governor  Jeff  Davis  of  Arkansas  that  I  never  lost  a  sub¬ 
scriber  because  of  ^’opposition  to  him. 


ir  Perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  I  have  received  from  my  newspaper 
work  has  been  the  nunber  of  people  who  show  or  tell  me  of  obituaries, 
new  ragged  and  worn  with  age  and  re-reading,  clipped  and  treasured. 
nMany  are  kept  ,,  in  the  family  Bible.  A  year  or  two  ago  at  a  Rotary 
luncheon  I  sat  with  $n ..elderly  man  from  California  who  was  surprised 
and  pleased  i  tq  leam  tha,t  I  had  writt  en  of  the  death  of  a  neice  in 
Springdale  in;  1896.  (By  the  way, ;  it  was  the  first  I  had  written  in 
Arkansas.)  He  said  It  .was  a  treasured  heirloom  and  he  thought  "the  best 
he  had  ever  read,.  ,  I  must  admit  it.  was,,  over -writ  ten  but  it  had  a  per- 
.oSonal  touph  that  had,  won.  the.  hearts  "of  the  relatives.  ; 
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This  may  sound  as  though  1  specialized  on  obituaries.  Maybe  I  did, 
because  they  made  more  lifelong  friends  for  the  DEMOCRAT  than  any  oth¬ 
er  feature  that  I  new  recall.  Not  a.  long  string  of  Bible  quotations ; 
not  tear- jerking  sympathy  for  bereaved  relatives,  but  a  sincere  estim¬ 
ate  of  the  virtues  and  career  of  the  deceased  and  a  tribute  to  their 
;inpate  character.  It  really  paid.  Not  perhaps  in  cash  bub  it  made 
friends  who  stuck  to  you  through  thick  and  thin.  In  the  files  were 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  thanking  me  for  that  last  tribute  to 
loved  ones.  A  five  or  six  line  item  about  a  physician-  who  was  at  the 
point  of.  death,  saying  he" was  "one  of  the  best  loved  men  in  our  com- 
/  munity" ,  brought  me  word  from  his  wife  that  it  gave  him  more  real 
'"pleasure,  than  would  a  wagon-load  of  flowers.  Every  editor  must  make 
his  own  decisions  on  such  natters  but  to  me  every  issue  of  the  DEMO¬ 
CRAT  was  a, personal  letter  to  my  readers.  I  knew  so  many  of  them  per¬ 
sonally,  their  families  and  their  background,  that  it  was  not  diffi¬ 
cult  (to  imagine  what  they  wanted  to  know  about  Rogers  friends  or  the 
people  in  the  coumunity  where  they  lived  or  had  lived  in  Benton  County. 

It  did  not  mean  that  I  was  handing  out  ehupks  of  flattery  or  unde¬ 
served  praise.  No  one  ever  accused  me  of  being  flowery  or  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  I  called  them  as  I  saw  them,  just  as 
I  .did  when- officiating  at  a  football  game.  An  editor  or  a  reporter 
should  make  a  thorough  study  of  adjectives  and  adverbs  (there  are 
plenty  of  the® -to  express  every  shade  of  meaning)  so  that  a  story  can 
be  fold  correctly  and  effectively. 

Ind  always  with,  an  eye  on  the  libel  laws.  Raised  in  a  courtroom  and 
intimate  with  lawyers  ovef  the  years,  I  gave  a  lot  of  study  to  the 
libel  laws.  It  paid  off  when  I  was  sued  for  $200,000  once  on  a  Charge 
of  libel  --  which  suit  I  won  easily.  The  editor  and  polisher  should 
also,  be  familiar  with  post  office,  department  rulings.  Her •rieed'%ot  be  a 
lawyer  but  he  can  never  know  too  much  about  all  laws  that  affect  the 
newspaper  business.  That  is  one'  reason  why  every  editor  Should  belong 
to  a' live  editorial  association  —  both  state  and  national.  Membership 

is  really  insurance.  ....  "  '-  v  ; 

’  -  0 

Among  ^my  clippings  is  ’one  from  an  Oklahoma  City  daily  that  serf  a' 
reporter  to  interview!"  visiting  newspaper  men.  One  very  foolish  query 
from  the  young  lady  was  !,Why  do  your  readers  love  you  and  your  paper?" 
As  published,  py  answer  was  "I  am  not  interested  in  laving  my  readers 
love  me.  All  I  ask  -  is  that  they  respect  my  opinions  as  honest,  even  if 
dead  wrong  —  and  pay  "cash  in  advance  to  get  them." 

y'  i 

Recalling  some  early  memories  of  a  court ry  editor,  there  comes  to 
mind  the  day  when  an  irate  woman  threw  red  pepper  in  the  eyes  of  our 
local  editor  and  horsewhipped  him  because  of  an  uncomplimentary  item. 
For  many  years  I  treasured  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  published  in  the  near 
by  town  of  Audubon,  Iowa.  The  editor,;  who  was  generally  known  as 
"Pinkie",  published  the  story  of  a  lynching  of  several  prisoners  in 
the  county  jail.  The  edition  was  printed  on  pink  paper ‘and  the  grand 
jury  was  called  upon  to  investigate  the  charge  that  he  had  most  of  the 
story  in  type  before  the  lynching  bee  was,  held.  He  really  had  a  scoop! 

Horsewhipping  had  gone  out  of  vogue  '  '.'Jjy  the  t ime  I  became  an  editor 
but  once  ,In  a  while  a  man  would  announce  that  he  was  going  to  whip  the 
man  who,  _  "vrrcjb.e  him  up."  When  that  happened.  Father  was  always  the  ed¬ 
itor  at"  fault  and  1  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  office.  It  is  not 


recorded  that  he  ever  was  whipped.  -  Six  feet  tall  and  weighing  around 
200  pounds,  .he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  I  have  ever  known.  The 
oaller  either  wilted  or  was  thrown  out  .  In  later  years  I  was  left  to 
go  it  alone  but  I  never  did  have1  real  trouble  with  angry  readers.  Be¬ 
ing  a  big  man  (in  inches  or  weight)  is  seldom  at  handicap  for  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  city  or  country.  ' :  - 

Let  me  get  back  on  the  track  again  after  this  rambling  around.  A 
printer  75  years  ago  —  even  50  years  ago  —  had  to  be  resourceful  and 
a  jack-of -all-trades.  When  he  needed  something  that  was  not  locally 
available  he  roanuf actured  a  substitute.  When  on  the  murder  case  at 
Manning,  previously  referred  to,  we  wanted  an  outline  for  the  location 
of  the  place,  with  an  UX"  to  nark  the  spct  where  the  body  was  found, 
we  made  it  out  of  rule  set  in  plaster  of  Paris  and  it  made  a  real  hit. 
When  ore  realizes  that  wood-cuts  and  these  outlines  must  be  made  in 
reverse,  it  is  easy  to  see  it  takes  real  figuring. 

Tv*  vo  •'  i,  .  ' 

In  the  Rogers  DEMOCRAT  office  I  discovered  some  really  artistic  wood 
cuts  or  block  engravings.  It  was  not 1  until  years  Hater  that  I  learned 
they  were  made  by  Thad  Rearick,  a  local  boy,  who  went  from  Regers  tb(  a 
St  .Louis  paper  as  a  cartoonist  .A  wood  cut  of  the  first  house  in  Rogers 
(the  old  B.  F.  Sikes  log  house)  survived  thousands  of  impressions  and 
was  still  usable  when  it  was  stolen  from  the  office  by  some  souvenir 
hound, 

:f!  .!  J  PfAT;.:'.  .'.C  ?  -  "•  1  ’  ,  _  ,  .. 

There  was  the  era  when  linoleum  cats  werb  being  used  to  illustrate 

advertisement  s  <  and  for  use  on  posters'.  In  Mannihg  we  glued  patent 

leather  on  type -high  blocks  and  cut  -  the  pattern  with  a  sharp  blade.  If 
we  needed  a  Hinted  background  '  for^a  card  or  letter-head  we  glued  on 
fine-grained  '  sandpaper  ;  and  got  a  good  Ben  Day  effect.  Lacking  tlie 
needed  quads. for  an  adverti's eraent  with  slanted  lines  or  words,  one 
filled  the  space  with  plaster  of  Paris,  or  in  case  of  emergency  used 

wet  blotting  paper.  Both  would  do  the  job  if  allowed  to  dry. 

•'  vii  ...  -  •  .  ' 

Most  type  in  the  office  .above  48  or  60-point  was  Wood' and  had  to  be 
handled  with  care  to  prevent' the  face  from  being  scratched  or  (Rented.  ; 
After  use  it  had  to  be  carefully  washed  and  dried  to  prevent  warping. 
Many  times  when  a  job  required  more  letters  or  figures  than  could  be 
found  in  the  case,  they  were  carved  by  hand.  Hardly  a  day  passed  when 
some  member  of  the  force  was  not  called  upon  to  exercise  his  ingenuity 
or  resourcefulness  in  overcoming  some  handicap.  It  was  fine  training 
in  learning  to  do  your  work  with  what  you  had  at  hand. 

#  ,r.  -  . .  V  •  m.r  ■’  ^ 

To  be  honest  about  it,  when  we  left  Iowa  for  Arkansas  I  felt  that 
we,  were  getting  very  close  to  the to  jumping-off  place.  1  Our  plans  had. 
been  to  buy  a  paper  or  start  one  in  southwest  Missouri  but  when  Father 
visited  an  old  Manning  friend  in  Springdale  he  fell  ih  love  with  this 

sectiop  of  the  country..  Some  one  sold  him  on  the  idea  that  Editor  John' 

Stafford  of  the  Springdale  NEWS  was^nct  tod  enthusiastic  on  the  issue 
of  free  silver  and  that  the  field  was  ripe  for  a  paper  that  would  go 

right ,  dewn  the  line  with  the  ‘"16  to:!*'  party.  We  secured  a  small  plant, 

that,  had  stood  idle  for  some  time  -and  paid  very  little  for  it  —  and 
at  that,,!  paid  too  much  .Uni  wentn&teer'e  a  month'  ahead  oi  the  famil^  to 
clear  out  the  office  and  order  •  new  material.  And  had  I  taken  on  new 
duties?  I  was  not  only  editor  but  foreman,  pressman,  job  man, r eporter, 
ad  writer,  devil,  and  in  a  pinch,  compositor. 


We  were  bucking  nc±.  only  an  old  established  paper  but  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  known,  John  Stafford,  who  became  my  life-long 
friend.  The  Springdale  DEMOCRAT  made  its  initial  appearance  early  in 
May  1896,  and  we  did  faifrly  well  but  it  was  soon  all  too  evident  that 
Springdale  was  too  small  a  town  to  decently  support  two  papers.  While 
we  could  make  no  money,  neither  could  Stafford,  and  we  began  looking 
for  a  new  field.  I  find  only  faint  memories  of  those  months  in  Spring- 
dale  but  they  were  he.ctic  for  a  youth  of  19  and  that  part  of  my  news¬ 
paper  career  was  a  three-ring  circus  and  a  nightmare.  "Mr 

Correspondence  began  with  three  or  four  publishers  in  Missouri  and 
Kansas  who *  want  ed  to  sell  their  plants.  In  our  plans  that  year  there 
was  absolutely  no  thought  of  Rogers,  for  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  Arkan¬ 
sas.  Father  came  to  Rogers  on  a  business  trip  and  accidentally  met 
W.A.MurS?e3:l  who  held  a  mortgage  on  the  DEMOCRAT-  office  and  was  anxious 
to  unload.  '  Father  and  I  had  some  land  in  Arkansas  County  about  which 
we  had'thedaifie  notion.  I  suspect  that' deal  was  closed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  with-both  men  afraid  the  other  would  change  his  mind.  I  had  been 
in  Rogers  Several’ times  with  the  Springdale  ball  team  and  the  band  at 
the -Fair  in  the  early  fall  of  1896-but  had  paid  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  town  ani  had  never  been  in  the  DEMOCRAT  office.  To  me,  Rogers 
was  just  another  small  town  and  I  doubted  that  it  was  any  improvement 
over  Springdale.  But  it  was  close  enough  so  that  Father  could  divide 
his  time  between  the  two  towns  while  we  prayed  that  lightning  would 
strike  and  we  could  sell  one  -‘dr  both  plants. 

.10  .  ' 

Early  in  November,  1896,-  I  walked  into  the  DEMOCRAT  office  for  my 
first  visit  .Right  then  I  was  ready  to  walk  out  and  .stay  out.  I  learned 
that  the  DEMOCRAT,  the  successor  of  the  NEW  ERA,  was  the  oldest  paper 
in  Rogers  and  while  we  took  over  at  the  very  start  of  its  l6t h  year, 
the  plaht  .  looked  as  though  it  might  be  twice  that  age.  Thankful  we 
had  tb-ovacatB^  the  rooms  by  the  first  _  of  ^January,!  my  only  thought 
was  to  'keep  it  alive  that  long.  The  REPUBLICAN  was  much  the  better 
paper, with  a  better  plant,  and  was  getting  most  of  the  local  business. 
There  was  also  a  new  paper,  the  LEADER,  with  only  a  small  office  but 

all  equipment,  was  bright  and  new.  T  was' in  a  tough  spot. 

fled  .  .  4.,^  •  bns*:.  ,r.  :,L. 

My  only  thought  waa&o  get  tho  paper  on  its  feet,  clean  it  up  and 
sell  to  the  jfirst  corner .  lWith  cdsW  and  a  yen  to  be: a  publisher.  If 
someone  had  tiildc me  that- L96iO  wo uldr still  find  me  in  Rogers >  it  would 
have  been'leca^  of  ^  justifiable  homicide.’' "Net  that  I 'disliked  Regers 
but  I  was -fid  u|i  on' small  towns.  'I -Wanted  at  least  a  county-seat  town 
with  a  chance  at  the  county  printing;  Also  there  was  still  the  thought 
of  being  a  reporter  on  a  live  daily.  But  we  were  in  ova*  new  quarters, 
had  bought  our  first  Chandler  &  Price  jobber,  secured^some  new  type 
and  other-  equipment ,  things  began  to  look  a  lot  rosier.  Father  sold 
the  Springdale  paper  and  the1  family  came  to  Rogers  in  the  early  sprihg 
of  1897vJ  ^Witbi  i^rsist er,  Miss  Grace  Ftink,  as  head  compositor,  and 
Father  (doing  bhre  street  work  and  soliciting,  my  burden  light ened, and  I 
could  devote  more  of  my  tine  to  my  education  as  a  commercial  job  print¬ 
er.  My  editorial  work  was  mostly  done  at  hone  at  night. 

Our  first  10  x  15  jobber  was  a  Prouty  and  it  had  a  rocker  drive  that 
made  it  sound  like  a  rock  crusher.  It  was  second-hand  and  we  did,  not 
have  it  very  long,  as  it  was  sold  to  the  Kruse  gold-mine  people  and  it 
probably  wound  up  in  the  junk  yard,  where  it  should  have  gone  tp&  day 

>  .  V 
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it -was  manufactured.  ;  When  we  installed  our  fir  si.  electric  motor  in 
1907,  we  bought  a  10x15  Chandler  &  -fhrice^and,.  then  added'  a  larger 
press  of- -the  same  makei  '-'All  three  of  these. --C  &  P  jobbers" were  still:  in  ri 
active  service  in  195$,  surely  a  testimony  to  their  ability  to  with-  1 
stand  long  years  of  service  as  well  as  to  the  ability  of  the  many 
pressmen  who  handled  them.  C  &  P  jobbers  and  the  Babcock  cylinders.'-; 
were  standard  equipment  for  many  years. vt  was  out  of  the  publishing  ■ 
business  before  automatic  presses  became  a  must.  "  1 

The  first  type-setting  machine  in  Benton  County  was  a  Simplex,  in-  •• 
stalled  by  the  Bentonville  SUN  —  the  date  is  not  available.  The 
machine  was  a  cylinder  with  ordinary  type,  save  that  the  nicks  were  on 
the  back  side,  which  confused  the  compositors  and  made  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  proofreader.  Each  letter  was  in  a  groove  and  the  cylinder  had 
to  revolve  for  each  letter  dropped  by  the  -keyboard.  It  was  slow  and 
cumbersome  and  did  not  last  long .  It  was  difficult  to  wash  type  clean 
enough  to  drop  freely  and  it  had  to  be  ..  perfectly  dry.  A  dust  pan  to 
gather  type  thrown  out  by  the  machine  was  regular  equipment . 

Our  own  first  typesetting  machine  was  a  Junior  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
inst ailed  in  1910.  It  cost  $1,500  and  not  a  great  many  were  evdr*  manu¬ 
factured,  The  Springdale  NEWS  had  the  first  Junior  I  ever  saw  and  it 
with  the  one  in  our  office  were  the  only  ones  in -Arkansas  of  which  ! 
knew  but  there  may  have  been  others.  It  was  a  gather  eerie«lookihg 
contraption  with  each  matrix  having  its  ovn  wire  channel  rather  than 
a-  magazine  ..Each  matrix  had  a  different  length  and  as  they  swung  Around 
on  the  endless  wires  it  made  one  think  of  a  merry-go-round  on  a  busy 
day.  §0  far  as  its  oit  put  was  concerned  it  was  a  success  tut  it  could 
?cast  only  a  13-em  slug  and  longer  lines  had  to  be  butted  or  sawed.  ;-"i 
vv  S.  q.-  ;;  ;■>.  ’ 

ri' Miss  Stella  Clark,  the  regular  operator.,.  set  most  of  the  DEMOCRAT 
copy  on  it  until  the  writer  went  with  the  XMCA.,  early  in  1918  aid  then 
.it  had,,  .a  long  vacation  as  he  had  been  the  only  machinist  who  could 
keep  at  in  running  condition.  'In  1919  it  was  replaced  with  a  standard 
No.  8  linotype  and  the  salesman  had  the  faithful  old  Junior  thrown; out 
of  the  window  and  demolished  with  a  sledge  hammer.  With  thd  exception 
of  book  work,  the  coming  of  the  Junior  saw  the  passing  of’handcompo- 
rj  sit  ion  in  the  DEMOCRAT  office  and  several  young  women  lost  their  jobs. 
nlBtfc  hand  compositors  were  getting  scarce,  which  was  the  real  reason 
--for  the  Installation  of  the  machines. 

jvi  I  recall  my  d&Light  when  the  first  electric  motor  was  installed  and 
. -all  ma  chinery  worked  from  overhead  belts*-).  Those  long  driving  belts 
q looked  like  heaven  after  the  years  of  hand  and  foot  power j;  Only  a  few 
[.years  later  it  was  just  As  pleasing  to  see.  each  machine  driven  by  an 
n  individual  ®ctor  and  the  press  room  free,  of  those  many  belts  which 
would  insist  on  slipping  or  breaking  when ,  ne  eded ;  most »  Many  were  the 
hours  spent  doctoring  those  belts.  In  a  newspaper  office  there  never 
comes  a  time  when  one  can  feel  satisfied  with  the  equipn®nt.  Not  if 
one  warts  to  stay  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

.  P.vr 

Wfyfnt  I  visit  a  printing  plant  now  and  note  the  changes  ih  every  item 
in  the,  back  room  I  think  of  the  days  when  all  a  man  needed  was  an  old 
Washington  or  .  Army  prdss,  a  make-up  stone,  .^a.feW;  fort  s  of  battered 
X. .  type ,  jL  box  of “  wood ed')e[uoins ,  a  few- iron  sidestiqks ,  "  a  mallet  and  a 
planer  —  ancl  he  was  'a^ublisher^  If  the  paper);  folded, ’’  as  so  many  of 
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them  did,  it  was  an  easy  task  to  load  things  into  a  wagon  and  seek  a 
greener  field.  Those  days  are  happily  gone  forever. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  visited  the  office  of  the  MONITOR  at  Manning, 
Iowa,  my  old  home  town  and  locale  of  my  first  newspaper.  I  think  we 
sold  the  paper  for  around  $1,500.  Today  you  could  not  buy  the  plant 
for  less  than  $40,000  —  maybe  more.  That  price  comes  to  mind  because 
a  man  who  specializes  in  the  sale  of  newspaper  plants  told  the  Ark. an  - 
sas  Press  Association  a  year  or  two  ago  that  a  paper  not  worth  $40,000 
was  hardly  worth  bothering  about .  Manning  is  still  a  town  of  less  than 
2,000  but  quite  modem.  The  subscription  price  is  $4  a  year.  Times 
certainly  change. 

No  longer  is  the  office  devil  initiated  by  chasing  him  from  one  end 
of  the  town  to  the  other  seeking  a  left-handed  monkey  wrench,  a  yard 
or  two  of  red  tape,  Gothic  italic  type,  or  any  other  idiotic  item  the 
printers  might,  invent .  It  has  been  a  longtime  since  I  have  ^  seen 
printers  "jeffing"  to  see  who  would  get  the  fat  takes  or  some  unpopu¬ 
lar  job.  For  the  benefit  of  the  neo,  jeffing  was  done  with  a  handful 
of  type  —  betting  on  the  number  that  would  fall  nick 3  up  after  shak¬ 
ing  them  in  the  hand  like  dice.  In  the  Carroll  office  most  jeffing  was 
to  see  who  would  have  to  return  to  the  office  Sunday  morning  and  set 
the  hotel  menu  in  French.  Nor  have  I  seen  a  printer  burning  a  match  on 
the  make-up  stone  and  rubbing  the  sulphur'  into  a  scratch  or  cut.  It 
may  net  have  been  sanitary  but  it  was  effective.  And  what  of  the  tra¬ 
ditional  office  towel  that  stood  in  the  corner  instead  of  hanging  limp 
pn  a  rack?  Paper  towels  had  not  been  invented,  so  we  dried  our  hands 
on  discarded  sheets  of  the  ready-print, 

In  a  1959  issue  of  the  Arkansas  Publisher  one  finds  a  newspaper 
authority  complaining  about  the  "single  wraps",  the  papprs  nailed  to 
distant  points.  Poorly  wrapped  in  cheap  paper,  too  much  paste,  blurred 
addresses,  etc.  We  got  rid  of  that  complaint  60  years*  ago  in  an  age 
when  too  many  offices  were  using  old  sales  bills  on  cheap  colored 
paper  for  wrappers.  At  first  we  used  new  prirt  paper  but  later  discov¬ 
ered  a  light  tough  man i la  that  did  not  require  much  paste  and  used  a 
mailer  that  printed  direct  on  the  paper.  It  pleased  the  post  office 
and  reduced  complaints  from  subscribers  to  a  minimum.  Which  raninds  me 
that  I  had  forgotten  two  newspaper  office  musts  —  the  glue  pot  and 
the  paste  pot .  They  never  were  ornamental  but  they  were  essentials.  In 
the  early  days  all  offices  mixed  their  own  paste  and  glue  but  there 
were  some  on  the  market  ready  for  use  —  but  more  costly. 

Until  the  death  of  Mrs.  Maud  Duncan  a  year  or  two  ago,  her  office  at 
Winslow,  Washington  County,  where  she  published  the  AMERICAN,  was  the 
only  real  old-time  plant  in  this  part  of  the  state.  A  visitor  at  her 
office  saw  a  paper  published  under  pioneer  conditions,  save  that  she 
used  a  small  job  press  and  printed  one  page  at  a  time.  Type  was  set  by 
hand  by  Mrs.  Duncan,  who  was  the  entire  force.  A.M.  Merrill  of  Rogers 
printed  the  PEOPLE’S  FRIEND  under  much  the  same  conditions  until  the 
first  World  War  bit  used  a  compositor  when  he  could  find  one.  These 
little  papers  tad  a  limited  circulation  and  were  printed  for  personal 
pleasure  and  net  for  profit. 

A  country  editor 's  activities  are  pretty  much  what  he  makes  them, 
and  I  never  did  confine  mine  to  the  office.  Many  a  city  newspaper  man 
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has  retired  to  the  small  town  with  the  hope  for  more  time  for  fishing, 
hunting,  golf,  etc.  For  20  years  I  was  a  football  and  track  official 
^in  Academy  :t and  High  School  games  and  found  time  for  most  of  the  home 
baseball  games.  I  was  secretary  of  innumerable  groups  and  conmissions 
for  it  gave  .accurate  information  for  the  reports  of  same  —  not  to 
mention;-  that  the  secretary  handled  most  of  the  printing.  For  five 
years  I  was  secretary  <  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association.  My  longest 
break  from  the  office  was  during  the  first  World  War  serving  as  state 
publicity  director  for  the  MCA  and  editor  of  TRENCH  AND  CAMP  at  Camp 
Pike  a,nd  then  in  the  AEF  a.s  an  athletic  director.  They  kept  me  away 
from ‘Rogers  for  one  and  a  half  years  and  in  addition  to  experience  as 
a  public  relations  man  gave  me  opportunity  to  take  a  good  look  at  my 
work  in  Regers  and  to  lay  son©  plans  for  the  future. 


After  the  installation  of  a  Babcock  Reliance  cylinder  press  in  1907, 

'3 .  the  DEMOCRAT  became  a  standard  8-page  6-column  papsr.  A  number  of  our 
country  housewives-  said. they  liked  the  big  8-colunih  paper  best  as  it 
was  more  adapted  to  use  on  pantry  shelves,  under  carpets  or  even  for 

“  papering  rooms.  It  might  surprise  some  people  today  1 6  learn  hew  gen¬ 

eral  it  was  in  thp  early  days  to  use  newspapers  for  wall  paper  —  es- 
;  pecially  in  upper. or  out-of-the-way  bedrooms.  Many  a  child  learned  to 

^  re^d  from  these  old  papers.  Only  a  few  months  ago  an  elderly  man  told 

me  his  first  bedroom  was  lined  with  old  DEMOCRATS  arid  how  peeved  he 
was  whei  he  discovered  one  carelessly  placed  upside  dewn. 

•  .  .  7  :  .i.  ' 

r< .  -t ■  *  .  '  •  i‘.j •  '  r  '.:  -s  • 

Once  when  ,1  mentioned  that  I  was  only  17  when  I  edited  my  first  news¬ 
paper,  someone  said  "No  17-year  kid  has  any  business  editing  a  news¬ 
paper  even  in  the  smallest  town."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  those  days  I 
did.  , not  realize  that  I  had  any  community  responsibilities  arid  the  part 
an  editor  can  play  in  the  welfare  -  of  state  or  nation  was  the  least  of 
{. ..my  worries.  T ha  big  thing  as  I  saw  it  was  in  helping- the  Funk  family 
„.nake  a  living.  The  day  that  the  N.E.A.,  under  ray  year  as  its  president, 
,was  to  adopt  the  slogan,  "Better  newspapers  make  better  citizens",  was 
a  long  way  in  the  future.;  In  school  they  had  told  us  that  the  pen  is 

might  ier  than  the  sword  —  but  I  doubted  it .  : 

.  r  .  •  •' 

r-.  .  i  ^  r.;  •  •  ; 

,  But  even  in  those  formative  years,  some  very  definite  rules  were  es¬ 
tablished  for  our  paper.  One;  of  my  strong  gripes  while  still  in  my 
.teens  was  the  so-called  jokes  and:  wise-cracks  about  the  poverty  of  the 
90unfc  ry.  editor ,  and  the  all-too-frequent  >  editbriial  pleas  for  fimncial 
aid.  To  me,  such  an  editor  was  bird  who  was  fouling  his  own  nest, 

A  newspaper,  as  I  saw  it,  was  just  another  local  business  and  no  more 
entitled  to  a  hand-out  than  the  merchant,-  the  banker  or  the  lawyer, 
,tn  1907,  .when  elected  orator  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association,  my 
subject  was  "What  ,dp  you  stand  for  at  home?"  There  were  some  compli¬ 
ments!  but  more  editorial  brickbats  from  the  old  school  members,  Fred 
Heiskell  of  -the  Arkansas  Gazette: dubbed  me  as  a  crusader  and  referred 
to  me  as  "our  temper ament al  -friend  from  the  Ozarks."  But  he  did  adnit 
that  my  talk  hjt :  s eyera^- nails  right  on 'the  he ad.  My  slogan  "Kill  all 
poverty  ..jokes" ,  kept  rolling  all  oven  the  count  ry  and  by  the  mid-2^1  s 
the  American  Publisher  was-  giving  me  credit  for  my  continuing  campaign 
to  have  editors  honoring  their  profession  instead  of  running  wise¬ 
cracks  about  its  poor  financial  standirg. 

..v  ^  ..  ~  ^  ?  if.  •.  *  •  tu 

’  r.-<c  j  -V  V  ^  ‘  '  •'  *.V  -w 

Another ^type  ,7gf  so-called  jokes  that  wane  barred  from  the  MONITOR 
arid  all  succeeding  papers  with  which  I  have  been  associated  were  those 
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that  ’.slandered  the  stepmother  as  a  class  or  ■  i ndividual ;  that  poked  fun 
at"  religion  and  ministers;  that  saw  something  fumy  in  a- cripple  fall¬ 
ing;.. that  jibed  at  a  child’s  innocence  or  at  a  person  with  some  physi¬ 
cal  handicap.  Maybe  1  was  born  with  a  poor  sense  of  humor  bit  such 
jokes  were  out*  right  from  the  very  first. 

,  One  lesson  that  was  never  forgotten  came  early  during  my  first  year 
as  an  editor.  The  rival  editor  in  my  town  was  uneducated  and  illiter¬ 
ate  and  1  made  .fun  of  his  spelling ,  his  unorthodox  grammar  and  his 
queer, headlines .  It  backfired.  I  discovered  that  the  cormunity  only 
laughed  at  his  many  errors  (as  I  saw  them)  and  admired  him  for  his 
courage  .in  trying  to  run  a  newspaper.  This  particular  editor  did  not 
last  very  long  but  ever  after,  while  I  might  criticize  opinions,  lack 
of  attention  to  facts,  even  the  honesty  of  an  editor,  never  did  I  men¬ 
tion  his  literary  style  or  his  personal  habits, 

v  ;•  1  .  -  -  •  1  o  V -  i  j 

■  .Whiles  t)iere:  was  certainly  some  very  bitter  rivalry  between  those 
early  sipall-town  papers  and  the  language  -.naked  in  describing  the  other 
editor  In, -your  town,  or  in  those,- nearby,  -would  have  trouble  getting 
through-  the  mails  today,  there  was  still  a  clannishness  that  made  it 
almost  .-a, {written  requirement  that  every  printing  establishment  go  to 
the  aid  of  his  erstwhile  ensny  in  time  of  trouble.  If  your  press  broke 
down,  you  could  always  depend  upon  your  nearest  neighbor  getting  your 
paper  out  for  you.  In  case  of  fire  or  flood,  death  or  accident ,  every 
office  x4th-in-  a-  reasonable  distance  came  to  your  assistance.  If  it  was 
sl  -shortage  of  newsprint,  there  was  not  much  one  could  do  about  it,  for 
we.  all  used  ready-print ,  at  least  in  my  section  of  Iowa,  and  few  offi¬ 
ces:  carried  any  surplus  of  paper.  ,■  ;  - 

.  * . j  c ;  •  L- 

While  the  first  papers  in  Rogers  used  ready-print,  when’ I  landed 

there  in  1896  practically  every  paper  in  northwest  Arkansas  was  home 
print  .In ,1896  the  DMOCRAT  was  a  4**page  folio, six  columns  to  the  page, 

A  .few  mopbhs  ..later  it-  went  -to  seven  columns;  then  to  eight ,  Not  so 
much  because  we  disliked  ready-print  and  larger  papers,  bift  chiefly 
because,  the.  Western  Newspaper  Union  insisted  on  serving  us  from  their 
Little  Rock  .office,  which  because  of  transportation  delays  at  VanBuren 
or  Fort  Smith  made  arrival  of  Shipments  most  uncertain.  Also  their 
state  news  largely  covered  a  territory  in  Which  our  readers  were  not 
irterpsted.  -Had  they  given  us  service  out  of  Kansas  City  or  even  St, 
Louis,  it  would  have  been  more  desirable,... 

One  feature  that  would  condemn  the  pipers  of  yesterday  with  the 
readers  of  today  was  the  small  type  faces- * -o But  that,  was  also  true  ’ of 
books  and  magazines.  As  I  write  this  paragraph  I::- have  on.  my  desk'  a-; 
copy  of  the  Chicago.  TIMES  of  Sept  saber  8,  1864*  saved  .-because -of  "'the 
war  news.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  read  without  a  magnifying  glass,'" 
although  it  is  .in  good  condition.  One  cannot  but  wonder  how  the  eyes 
of  the  reading  public  survived  the  small  type  face,  poor  paper,  and" 
crowded  headlines.  Type  faces  were  better  by  my  day  but  it  still  was 
too  small  and  falls  far  short  of  the  type  faces  of  today. 

■Lu 

Headlines  were  snail  as  a  rule  but  when  emphasis  was  desired  they 
us ed  one,  two ,  and  three-deck  pyramids •  Illustrations ,  even  in  ads,  " 
were  rare.  Very  few  advertisements  quoted  prices  and  were  filled  with 
exaggerated  claims  of  being -..the  biggest,  the  best  or  the  cheapest 
without  a  price  or  illustration  to  prove  it.  -But: -that  was  not  a  small- 'l 


rtcwn  failing ;  it  was  just  as  true  for  the  city  papers.  Also  on  my  desk 
Lis  a  catalog  for5  Marshall  Field  &  Co.  of  Chicago  —  a  sbuvenir  of  my 
.-World  Fair  visit  in  1893..’  Not  a  single  price;  not  an  iliust  rati  on , ,  As 
r  f or  the  type*-  it  might  have  hem  printed  in  the  MONITOR  office. 


One  finds  many  letters  to  the  papers  from  their  readers  (they  prob¬ 
ably  did  that  back  in  the  BiQ.  days)  but  little  space  given  to  the  now 
.familiar  Court  Correspondent .  There  were  reports  from  nearby  points 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  spasmodic  and  net  regular  features*,.,  .Too 
man y  court ry  papers  were  victims  of  long-winded  editorial  writers  who 
usually  discussed  everything  under  the  sun  save  community  natters.  To 
discuss  local  shortcomings.  .,  might  bring  controversy  and  the  loss  of  a 
subscriber  or  an  advertiser.  It  was  safer  to  cuss  the  King  of  Siam  or 
the  Tsar  of  Russia.  Also,  some  editors  today  have  the  sane  fear. 


I  am  some  sort  of  an  authority  on  that  problem,  for  the  records  show 
that  I  was  once  sued  for  $200,000  for  saying  something  about  local 
conditions  that  X  felt  ought  to  be  said.  Without  going  irio  details, 
it  should  be  addedv  thab  the  suit  was  dropped  and  never  did  get  into 
the  courts.  For  the  benefit  of  some  editor  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder 
it  might  be  added  that  the  article  that  brought  the  suit  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  competent  lawyer  who  gave  it  the  ^Go  ahead"  sign,  before 
it 0  publication.  .  i  u  r'f 

••  :  ■\ii.  '  ;  ■ 

Inasmuch  as  my  first  years  in  newspaper  work  were  in  western  Iowa, 

I  am  no  authority  for  the  cor  responding  days  in  Arkansas  or  the  South¬ 
west;  in  general ,  but  during  my  more  than  60  years  in  this  state  I  vis¬ 
ited  every  court y  and  practically  every  town  with  a  newspaper,.  During 
World  War  I  my  work  as  publicity  director  for  the  5YMCA  and  the  War 
Work  Council  took  me  chrer  mdeh  pf  the  state.  Then  in  1934  as  . Code  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  newspapers^  of  Arkansas  under  the  N.R.A.  or  the 
Blue  Eagle,  there  was  constant  contact  with  every  office  in  the  state 
and  there  were  many  personal  visits.  I  would  say  that5 1  Arkansas,  then 
and  now,  is  much  like  every  other  state  as  regards  its  newspapers. 
Some  are  very  good;  the  majority  pf  them  average;  and  the  ethers  very 
very  poor  —  both  as  to  appearance  and -content s.  As  a  rule  most  of 
them  have  been  quite  ais  good  as  their  hone  town  deserved. 

The-  grewth  and  'prosperity  of  the  country  daily  and  weekly  papers  did 
not  happen  over  night  although  it  did  reach  some  sections  of7  both 
state  and  nation  more  quickly  than  others.  As  I  -  look  back  over  the 
years;  I  Can  see  thatmost  local  enterprises  have  kept  the  forward  pace 
side'by^side  —  the  newspapers  along  with  the  other'  professions  and 
industries.  Net  business  alorie  but  also  the  churchdb;  the  schools,  the 
civic  organizations;  the  welfare  and  social  grp£ps.r  They  were  all 
helped  greatly  by^the  efforts  of  the  local  paper  arid  it  has  grown  in 
financial  standing]  extended  circulation  and  influence  right  alrrg 
with  them.  In  many5  towns ,  the  editor,  headed  the  parade  to  prosperity; 
in  others  it  was  other  local  interests  that  did  the  leading.  I  am 
finding  it  a  lot  easier  to  editorialize  than  to  write  about  details 
but  what  I  have  personally  experienced  and  what  has  been  learned  from 
other  sources  gets  rather  tangled  in  one's  memory.  At  least  I  find  it 

so.  •  y  • '  , 

'  -  r  ri-'J  .r 

There  was  a  time  when  I  figured  my  career  had  beeri-divided  into  three 
parts:  before  World AWar  !I];  during  that  war;  and  after  the  war.  Later 
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I  have  had  a  long  fourth  chapter  —  after  I  sold  the  Rogers  DEMOCRAT 
in  November,  1929.  That  brought  to  a  close  33  years  as  its  editor  and 
publisher  —  almost  to  a  day.  (November  1896  to  November  1929). 

T  7  ‘  .  ... 

When  I  returned  from  France  early  in  July,  1919,  there  were  just  two 
alternatives:  Make  a  real  newspaper  out  of  the  DEMOCRAT,  or  sell  and 
seek  a  new  location.  Until  that  time  the  paper  had  been  cwned  by  Funk 
&  Son,  but  with  in  a  week  or  two  I  bought  the  interest  of  my  father, 
E.  M,  Funk,  and  began  work  on  plans  for  improvement.  The  plant  was 
really  a  wreck  after  one  and  a  half  years  of  careless  foremen.  Out  of 
the  window  went  all  my  pre-war  notions  as  to  running  a  successful 
paper.  Save  for  the  presses,  most  type  and  equipment  was  junked.  For¬ 
got  t  en  was  my  old  prejudice  against  running  into  debt.  My  aim  was  to 
give  readers  and  customers  the  best  possible  service  —  and  make  them 
pay  for  it.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  to  install  the  Porte  price  list. 
Friends  said  it  would  never  work  in  Rogers  and  that  it  would  be  out  of 
question  to  get  almost  doubled  advertising  rates  and  Porte  prices  for 
conmercial  printing.  But  it-  did  work  and  within  a  year  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  I  was  making  some  real  money. 

—  4 

I  am  not  throwing  bouquets  at  myself.  Any  publisher  can  do  it  if  he 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Success  in  the  newspaper  business  is  not  just  a 
matter  of  equipment ,  but  when  you  buy,  see  that  you  secure  just  what 
your  plant  ’can  use  to  advantage.  Equipment  that  lies  idle  half  the 
tinie  is/nq  bargain,  no  matter  how  good  it  looks.  It  is  the  time  and 
the  brains  you  put  into  your  work ;  intelligent  coverage  of.  your  field 
as  to  news;  the  fairness  and  originality  of  your  editorials,  a  wise 
choice  of  assistants  in  both  front  and  back  rooms;  working  with  all 
organizations  that  are  supporting  worthwhile  projects.  Looking  at  it 
from  that  angle  the  newspaper  profession  has  not  changed  a  great  deal 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  To  me  it  is  a  great  deal  like'  football. 
Despite  all  the  columns  written  about  new  formations,  and  tricky  plays, 
a. player  today  still  has  to  be  sound  physically, v!3£ast  on 'his  feet, 
able  to/ block  and  tackle  effectively,  and  to;  use  his  head  in  all  situ¬ 
ations  and  emergencies.  These  requirements  are  basic  and  never  change. 

i  (Wh^r^'i  eventually  tripped  and  fell  flat  on  my  face  was  in  thinking 
that  was  a  machine  that  could  keep  going  forever"  .at.  the  same  old 
pace,.  During  my  last  years  with  the  National  Editorial,  Association;  as 
yi’c e-president  and  then  as  president,  I  attended  sixty  conferences  and 
conventions  in  28  states.  Nights  on  sleepers  and  all  sorts  of  hotels; 
speaking  perhaps  two  or  three  times  a  day;  always  conferences  with 
State  and  national  officers  and  conmittees.  Keeping  up  as  best  I  could 
,my  work  as  editor  and  manager  of  the  DEMOCRAT;  serving  as  judge  in  a 
.dozen  or  more  newspaper,  college  and  high  school  coitests;  writing  for 
trade  publications  on  current  problems.  In  the  fall  of  1929  my  doctor 
.said  very  flatly,  "Get  out  of  that  office  for  at  least  a  year  —  or 
r;else,"  So  I  sold  the  DEMOCRAT  —  which  I  had  often  said  I  would  never 
do,  but  within  a  month  or  two  his  "else"  really  hit  me  and  then  I  was 
definitely  out  of  the  publishing  game  for  ever.  When  I  was  on  my  feet 
4  again,  my  ambitions  as  a  publisher  had  quite  vanished. 

r,r,  That  seems  a  long  time  ago  —  almost  another  third  of  a  century  — 
tut  certainly  I  have  never  ceased  to  be  a  newspaper  nan  although  net 
a  publisher.  I  am  still  greatly  interested  in  newspaper  equipment  — 

;  but  only  as  a  spectator-on  the  sideline.  My  work  just  changed  from  a 
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linotype  and  a  cylinder  press  to  my  typewriter,  and  these  later  years 
have  been  just  as  interesting  and  satisfying,  although  certainly  not 
so  strenbous  as  were  my  36  years  as  editor  and  publisher.  This  chapter 
has  included  a  few  months  at  Fayetteville  as  managing  edit  or  of  the 
IEADER;  my  year  in  Little  Rock  as  Newspaper  Code  Ada  inis  t  rat  or  for 
Arkansas;  and  my  months  in  Washington  as  representative  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Editorial  Association.  Mrs.  Funk  and  I  drove  our  car  in  every  state 
of  the  Union  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  country  one  can  get  no  oth¬ 
er  way.  We  attended  scopes  of  state  and  national  press  association 
conventions,  as  I  have  always  kept  up  my  membership  in  both. 

As  I  have  studied  old  scrapbooks  and  clippings  I  must  admit  some 
surprise  at  the'many  topics  to  recall  and  write  a  bo  xt .  For  several 
years  one  of  my  pet  topics  was  concerning  the  need  of  every  publisher 
to  have  an  attested  inventory  of  his  plant  .  Not  by  the  cwner  or  some 
member  of  the  force  but  by  a  man  who  is  accepted  by  insurance  compan¬ 
ies,  as  a  qualified  adjustor.  It  may  cost  a  little  money  but  it  can  pay 
a  big  dividend  in  case  of  fire  or  sale.  I  speak  from  experience.  One 
year  I  was  urging  editors  to  "Get  the  scrapbook  habit."  Keep  your 
local  "morgue"  up  to  date  —  with  pictures  if  possible.  Treasure  your 
files  as  you  would  your  insurance  papers  or  Liberty  Bonds.  They  are 
insurance  against  the  newcomer  or  the  fly-by-night  competitor.  When 
you  are  buying  a  newspaper,  look  a  lot  longer  at  the  trade  territory 
and  its  possibilities  than  at  equipment  and  buildings.,.  You  can  always 
buy  the  latter  but  you  cah’t  buy  trade  territory.  • 

+  rr- 

Jv. 

My  viewpoint  on  many  matters  has  changed  over  the  years.  I  have 
never  been  a  stand-pattbr  just  because  "That  was  the  way  we  have  al¬ 
ways  done  a  certain  thing  and  vfoo  am  I  to  change  it?"  The  DEMOCRAT  was 
listed  as  Independent  Democrat,  which  meant  we  took  no  orders  from  the 
‘brass  hats  of  the  party^eith  er  in  support  of  candidates  or  political 
issues.  It  cost  us  s ome  count y  and  state  printing  at  times  but  never 
the  los  s  of  local  business i  I  have  supported  candidates  who  were  fail¬ 
ures.  I  worked  for  community  projects  that  proved  impractical.  I  put 
money  into  local  ent  erp rises  that  went  broke.  That  is  part  of  life  and 
helps  to  keep  a  man  on  his  toes.  The  man  who  has  never  made  a  mistake, 
vho  has  never  taken  a  chance,  has  missed  half  the  fun  of  living,  A 
newspaper  career  is  full  of  risks  and  errors.  Just  don't  make  the  same 
mistake  twice,  1  r’  • 

••  •  •'  >i  :„v  ;  .  V,.;  :  ...  , 

'/  Quite  often  since  retirement  as  editor;  and  publisher  of  the  DEMOCRAT 
some  friend  will  ask  me  "How  do  you  manage  to  keep  busy  ^"Keeping  busy 
is  something  that  has  never  bothered  me.  Aside  from  the  special  news¬ 
paper  assignments  mentioned  before;;for  20  years  much  time  was  devoted 
to  community  projects,  usually  along  social  and  welfare  lines.  For  20 
years  I  was  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Rogers  branch  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  and  during  the  war  years  was  on  call  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  in  the  week.  Served  on  the  Red  Cross  Council  at  the  Base  Hospital 
at  Camp  Chaffee,  and  later  on  the  Council  for  the  Veterars  Hospital  at 
Fayetteville  —  nine  years.  As  president  of  the  Rogers  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  30' s  our  big  aim  was  to  help  keep  underprivileged  children 
properly  clothed  for  school.  During  the  war  years  my  office  handled 
all  W.P.A.  clothing  for  the  east  side  of  Benton  County.  Had  six  years 
(the  limit)  on  Benton  County  Old  Age  Pension  Board.  For  25  years  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Board'  of  Directors  of  the  Rogers,  Public  Li¬ 
brary  —  20  of  these  years  as  it  president .  ; 
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Handling  the  publicity  for  these  various  activities  and  writing  his¬ 
tories  of  local  institutions  with  assignments  on  special  editions  of 
the  local  daily,  have  kept  me  busy  over  the  last  years  at  my  typewrit¬ 
er,  Since  giving  up  all  welfare  activities  in  1950,  save  the  Public 
Library,  because  of  the  continued  illness  of  Mrs,  Funk,  I  have  chiefly 
concentrated  on  articles  for  the  PIONEER,  the  publication  of  the  Ben¬ 
ton  County  Historical  Societ y,becaus e  this  work  could  be  done  at  home. 
Up  to  date  that  bugaboo  of  "keeping  busy"  has  yet  to  cause  me  worry. 
Not  long  ago  a  ladftr  said  "What  will  you  do,  Mr.  Funk,  when  there  is 
nothing  more  to  write  about?"  My  answer:  "My  dear  young  iacty,  so  long 
as  there  are  people  in  this  world  there  will  always  be  something  to 
write  about 

No  natter  how  long  one  may  live  and  hew  far  he  nay  travel,  the  meet 
interesting  things  in  the  world  are  people.  All  the  honors  I  have  ever 
received  and  all  the  business  success  I  ever  attained  has  been  due  to 
people  —  my  friends,  God  bless  them.  Net  the  people  who  are  friendly 
because  of  what  they  expect  to  get  from  you  or  your  paper  or  perhaps 
your  influence;  not  the  kind  who  like  to  read  abm±  the  mistakes  of 
their  neighbors  but  demand  that  you  delete  all  references  to  their  own 
errors;  not  the  politicians  who  laud  you  to  the  sky  before  election 
and  give  you  a  kick  in  the  pants  when  they  get  in  office.The  newspaper 
business  has  made  a  lot  of  pessimists  out  of  men  and  women  who  began 
their  careers  as  enthusiastic  optimists,  It*s  a  tough  old  game  but  has 
its  rewards  if  you  are  not  expecting  credit  for  the  time  and  effort 
expended  and  can  be  satisfied  with  your  own  consciousness  of  a  job 
that  was  done  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  I  have  never  regretted  for 
one  minute  that  my  life  has  been  spent  in  newspaper  work. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  ERWIN  C.  FUNK 


Editor's  Note 

This  manuscript,  bound  in  note-book  covers,  was  among  the  papers  in 
Erwin  Funk's  desk.  It  was  written  in  1957  and  1958  -  evidently  for 
his  own  pleasure.  At  any  rate,  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me  when  we 
were  discussing  the  writing  of  his  newspaper  experiences.  He  wrote 
”64  Years  of  Newspapering"  for  publication.  But  his  "Autobiography" 
adds  personal  data  and  reminiscences  to  the  "shop  talk"  and  deserves 
to  be  included,  now  that  "30"  has  been  signed  to  his  career.  So  here 
is  the  man's  own  account  of  his  busy  life  as  he  looks  back  down  the 
long  road  up  which  he  came  to  gain  the  heights. 


W.  J.  Lemke 
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Autobiography  of  Erwin  C.  Funk 


.Erwin  Funk  was  born  Jan.  5*  1877,  at  Deep  River,  Powsheik  county, 
Iowa,  the  oldest  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.M.Funk.  .His  father  was  born 
near  Mt.  Morris,  Ogle  county,  Illinois,  and  both  of  his  grandparents, 
Michael  Funk  and  Adeline  Newcomer,  were  born  in  Washington  county, 
Maryland,  near  Hagerstown.  They  were  both  of  German  ancestry.  The  fam¬ 
ily  had  come  to  America  in  1735,  locating  in  Pennsylvania  and  Western 
Maryland.  In  religion  they  were  a  branch  of  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
familiarly  known  as  the  Brethren  or  Dunkards.  Mt.  Morris  was  for  many 
years  headquarters  of  this  denomination.  By  trade,  Michael  Funk,  like 
his  father,  Samuel  Funk,  was  a  cooper  but  soon  after  his  marriage  he 
became  a  farmer.  In  1854  he  moved  to  Powsheik  county,  Iowa,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  save  for  a  few  years  in  Florida  in  his 
later  years.  He  died  in  Deep  River,  Iowa  in  1899,  aged  77  years. 

Michael  Funk  married  Adeline  Newcomer  in  1847  at  Mt  .Morris.  Her  fam¬ 
ily  had  moved  to  Illinois  in  1841.  Her  father,  Emanuel  Newcomer,  was 
also  of  German  ancestry.  Her  mother's  name  was  Funk' but  no  relation  of 
her  husband.;  ^Th^  name  Funk  is  a  common  one  in  western  Maryland  and  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  of  Virginia.  To  this  marriage  were  born  six 
children,  ene  son dying  in  infancy  soon  after  their  arrival  in  Iowa. 
The  oldest  child  was  a  daughter,  Mrs. Catherine  Cox.  The  oldest  son  was 
Henry  Funk,  an  attorney  of  Audubon,  Iowa,  for  many  years.  He  moved  to 
Rogers,  Arkansas,  in  1905  where  he  practiced  law  until  his  death  there 
in  1928,  aged  77  years.  He  served  two  terms  as  mayor  of  Rogers,  1918- 
1922.  He  was  the  father  of  Roy  and  Gladys  Funk. 

;  'i.  sH;  '  Oil?,  -  .  X 

-F&anuel  Funk,  father  of  ErwinFunk,  was  bom  July  20,  tl851,  and  came 
torlpwa  r  with  the  family  in  1854.  In  his  early  youth  ,  he  engaged^ 
farming,  ,  taught  school,  and  when  he  married  Addie  L.  Walters  in  1876 
he  wasrengaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1879  he  moved  to  Audubon 
in  western  Iowa,  where  he  was  in  the  mercantile  business.  In  1883  he 
moved  a  few  miles  north  to  Manning,  a  new  town  on  the  new-ly-ppened 
Chicago-Milwaukee  railroad.  He  was  in  the  clothing  business  several 
years  until  appointed  postmaster  by  President  Cleveland  inl885.  Ber 
fore  the  expiration, of  his  term  he  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  courts  of 
Carroll  county  on  the  Democratic  ticket  and  the- family  moved  to  Car- 
roll,  the  county  seat,  in  1889.  While  Clerk  of  the  Courts  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  When  his  term  expired  he  began  the  practice  of  law. 
Around  the  first  of  1894  he  became  owner  of  the  Manning  Monitor  and 
started  his  son  Erwin  on  a  newspaper  career.  e-v.-:.: 

i 

.....  .  .  ...... 

Mr. Funk  and  family  moved  back  to  Manning  in  the  spring  of  1894  where 
he  served  as  city  attorney,  practiced  law,  and  was  business  manager  of 
the  Monitor.  In  the  spring  of  1896,  because  of  ill  health,  he  decided 
to  go  south,  expecting  to  locate  in  southwest  Missouri.  While  visiting 
friends  at  Springdale  on  an  exploratory  trip  he  fell  in  love  with 
northwest  Arkansas  and  upon  his  return  sold  the  Iowa  paper  and  moved 
to  Springdale,  Arkansas.,  In  May  1896,  Funk  &  Son  started  publication 
of  the  Springdale  Democrat,  j  Deciding  that  Springdale  was  not  large 
enough  to  support  two  weekly  papers,  Funk  &  Son  bought  the  Rogers  Dem¬ 
ocrat  in  November  1896.  r  Erwin -Funk  took  over  the  Rogers  paper.  The 
Springdale  paper  was  sold  to  iloeL  follard  of  Fayetteville.  The  Funk 
family  moved  to  Rogers,  Where  E.M.Funk  died  in  January  1927,  aged  75. 
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Always  deeply  interested  in  politics,  -Mr.  Funk  was  elected  as  a 
representative  frdBi-BentdnJ'c5urity  in  1902.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  John  P.  Stafford,  editor  of  the  Springdale  News,  served  in  the 
same  legislature  with  Mr. Funk. They  had  always  been  the  best  of  friends 
and  their  newspaperrivalry  was  always  f r iendly . V/h ile  Mr .  Funk  practiced 
law  for  a  time  in  Hog ef  b,  ‘  his  wopk  as  business,  manager  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat  soon  required  a  Major  portion  of  his  activities.  When  his  brother 
I'H.  U.  Funk,  moved  to  Rogers  in  1906,  they  became  partners  in  the  law 
.  yjfirm  of  Funk  &  Funk,  'although  E.  M.  Funk  paid  little  attention  to  the 
.  Strictly  legal  .work  of  the  firm.  He  was  active  in  all  community, bounty 
-and  state  projects  and  served  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  Trustees 
yjof  Rogers  Academy  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Congregational  and  Prosty¬ 
le  terian  churches.  He  was  a  sponsor  of  the  sale  of  the  Academy  to  the 
•/.Rogers  School.  District  and  the  union  of  the  two  churches*  rr 

Mrs.  Addie  L.  Funk,  motheh  of  Erwin  Funk,  was  the  oldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Philip  Walters  and  was  born  a  few  miles  from  Davenport, 
Iowa,  June  4,  1656.  She  attended  high  school  in  Davenport  and  later 
had  a  year  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  After  the  family  moved  "to  Pow- 
sheik  county,  Iowa,  she  taught  school  for  a  term  or  two  and  married 
E.M.Funk  March  16,  1876.  To  them  were  born  four  children:  Erwin  Funk, 
and  three  daughters,  Winifred  Catherine,  Grace  Adeline, and  Irma  Franc¬ 
es.  Mrs. Funk  died  April  3,  1939  at  Conway,  Ark.,  where  she  was  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  with  her  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Chas.  J.  Greene,  at  th§ 
age  of  82  ages.  Interment  was  in  the  Rogers  cemetery  beside  the  • 
graves  of  her  husband  and  parents.  V 

•  /U:-  •  *•’'  '.-t  ••■■■;  •  " 

Her  father,  Phillip  Walters,  was  of  English  descent  on  his  father is 
side  but  hqs  mother*  ^Sarah  Hotz,  was  German,  and  he  was  born  1822  near 
Winchester,  Va.His  parents '  died  when  he  was  quite  young  and  he  went  to 
Ohio  with  a  brother,  Elisha,  while  still  a  boy.  When  gold  was  discov-  ( 
ered  in  California,  he  was  working  in  the  lead  mines  near  Dubuque,  la. 
Returning  to  Ohio  to  get  his  brother,  they  joined  a  party  headed  for 
the  gold  fields.  They  reached  California  in  the  fall  of  1850.  Although 
a  big  man  —  6  feet  4  inches; tall  and  very  powerful  —  he;  said  he  had  V.'i 
a  rough"  time  onthe  trip  across1  the  Plains  and  was  ill  much  of  the  time.  "_7 
He  said  they  spent  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  in  Salt  Lake  .pity.  They  had  ^ 
no  trouble,  he  said,  but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  their  caravan  ^camped 
some  distance  from  the  Mormon  settlements  at  night.  Asked  about  weap¬ 
ons,  he  said  he  nevetf  carried  anything  but  a  gbod  stout  cane ;  L:; 


___  .  . ,  •  :  .  s  *  ‘  • : 

The  brothers  were  fairly  successful  in  their  mining  venture.  When  he 
decided  he'  had  made  enough  money  to  buy  a  good  farm  back  home,  he  re¬ 
turned  '-tb  the  'States,  making  the  trip  by  ship  via  Nicarauga.  His  broth¬ 
er  remained  in  California  but  died  several  years  later.  By  this  time  ' 
my  grandfather  had  married  but  he  returned  to  California  in  1855  to 
look  after  his  brother’s  estate.  The  trip  this  time  was  made  both  ways  " 
by  ship -  via  Central  America.  Yellow  fever  was  rife  and  he  said  he 
slept  on  the  open  deck,  save  in  the  most  incletaent  weather. 


DJ.  ■'  ■ * 


iY'i.l  1 
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There’Vis 'no  record  a^/to  when  he  left  Ohio,  but  he  married  Sarah 
Catherine  Weymer  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Hickory  Grove,  near  Davenport, 
Iowa,  D6c.  21,  ,1854.  In  the/Hate  1870s  he  left  Powsheik  county,  Iowa, 
and  moved  to  Gove  county,' Kansas.  .After  a  few  years,  of  drouth  and 
grasshoppers ,  my  grandparents  moved  to  Republic 1  county  in  northeastern 
Kansas  whbpe  they  lived  until 'old  age  made  farm  life  too  ; strenuous  and 
they  came  to  Rogers,  Ark*,  vihere  he  died  Oct.-  15,  1908,  aged  86. 

Ant  '  "'r:gx 
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My  grandmother,  Sarah  Catherine  Weymer,  was  bom  in  Orange  County, 
New  York,  in  1829.  Her  father  was  of  German  origin  but  her  mother  was 
English.  I  do  not  know  when  her  family  moved  to  Ohio  but  she  taught 
school  until  she  married  Phillip  Walters  Dec.  21,  1854.  To  this  marri¬ 
age  were  bom  six  children,  two  daughters  and  four  sons,  all  of  whom 
grew  to  start  families  of  their  own.  My  grandmother  was  a  really  re¬ 
markable  woman  and  virile  she  could  walk  under  my  oil  stretched  arm,  she 
was  the  biggest  little  woman  I  ever  knew.  Well  educated  for  her  day 
she  took  an  active  irt  erest  in  all  matters  political  and  was  always  a 
rabid  Republican  as  was  her  husband  —  but  while*  he  was  not  a  talker 
on  such  matters,  she  was  always  ready  for  a  debate.  I  do  net  think  I 
have  mentioned  that  all  of  my  father's  people  were  Donocrats,  although 
my  grandfather  was  on  the  liberal  order. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  there  were  four  children  in  our  family 
and  I  was  the  oldest.  I  married  Miss  Mintie  Michael,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs .S ,S .Michael,  Nov.  18,  1903.  Her  parents  came  to  Rogers  in  1886 
and  she  was  bom  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  We  had  no  children.  She  died 
Sept .  23,  1953,  just  a  morith  or  two  before  we  would  have  celebrated 
our  Golden  Wedding.  • 

Winifred  Catherine  married  John  S.  Marshall  of  Rogers  and  most  of 
their  married  life  was  spent  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  They  had  three  child¬ 
ren:  Maurice,  the  oldest,  who  died  when  he  was  9;  Mrs.Dorcthy  Beasley, 
wife  of  ^a  Methodist  minister;  and  Don,  who  lives  in  Pasadena,  Calif. 
Mrs.  Marshall  died  June  1,  1957,  at  Pasadena  at  the  age  of  79  years. 

:  Grace,  who  worked  for  nine  years  on  the  Rogers  Danocrat,  _  graduated 
from  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in -Chicago,  went  to  the  foreign  mission 
field  in  south  China  in  1906  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  head  of 
a  school  for  Chinese  young  women.  In  1925  she  Harried  H.  Edwin  V. And¬ 
rews,  also  a  Moody  graduate  and  a  former  classmate,  who  was  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  west  China.  His;5- first  wife,  also  a  classmate  of  Grace,  had  died 
and  left,  a  family  of  fivb--children.  AE  the  time  of  their  marriage  he 
was  the  business  manager  of  a  school  for  the  children  of  missionaries 
at  Chefoo,on  the  northwbst'b'bast  of  China.  They  returned  to  the  States 
in  1926  and  for  seven  yeahs  Mh.  Andrews  was  secretary  of  the  China  In¬ 
land  Mission,  writ h  their  home  in  Germantown,  Pa.  They  returned  to 
China  in  1933,  to  Chef 00;  came  back  in  1939,  and  returned  to  Chef 00  in 
1940,  just  in  time  to  be  caught  in  the  Japanes e-Chinese  war  and  were 
prisoners  of  the  Japanese  at  Chefoo  for  almost  two  years.  Released  in 
1943  they  returned  to  Philadelphia  where  they  make  their  home  and  are 
still  active  in  CIMwork.  In  the  course  of  her  life  Mrs. Andrews  has 
made  two  trips  around  the  world  and  lectured  and  preached  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  East  and  Mid -west . 

Irma,  the  youngest  daughter,  taught  school,  worked  for  several  Rogers 
business  firms,  and  in  1918  went  to  Little  Rock  to  work  in  the  state 
YMCA  office.  Later  she  was  secretary  to  the  president  of  Hendrix  Col¬ 
lege,  Dr.  Reynolds,  arid  Dec .1,  1920  married  Prof.  C£ras .  J.  Greene, then 
Dean  of  Men  at  the  college,  where  he  taught  for  some  40  years.  Dr, 
Greene  died  in  July  1944  and  Mrs. Greene  still  lives  in  Corway.  She  has 
one  daughter,  Katherine,  wife  of  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  a  stepson, 
Jerry  Greene  of  Washington  D.C.,  a  well-known  newspaper  writer. 

>  1  !  j  *  **  '  f 

T.  could  write  a  book  about  the  various  members  of  these  families. 
Rev.  Egbert  Andrews,  Mrs,  Andrews'  oldest  stepson,  is  a  teacher  and 
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preacher  on  Formosa.  Save  for  his  college  ye&ffe  in  this  court ry,  his 
life  has  been  spent  in  China.  He  was  teaching  M  Man chhria  viien  the 
second  World  war  started  and  was  for  a  Pitte‘  4  ,  After  his 

exchangehe  was'an  interpreter  with  the  Ame  lie  ah:  and  Chinese  armies. 
The  other  ~ son.  Col .  AJdhn1  Andrews ,  served  in 'ithe  Air'  Corps  j in  North  Af¬ 
rica  and  was  shot  down  Itr  the  raid  on  the  Rohm niaiff  oil  fields.  Trhai  a 
German  prisoner :  'tdfc'il'.the  "bT‘ose\  of  the  wap;  He  remained'  in  the \  Air 
Fdrce  and  has  ser^hd  in  i^y‘ Capacities '  --  in  Japan  and  Korea,  both  as 
pildt  and  instructor  .  Heris  now  in  fhie  Pentagon,  touring  air  bases  irt 
various  parts  of  fiiirbpe  and  ’furkey. '  A- daughter,  Henriattay  is  now 
s,ervirj|  her  15th  year1  as  a  Wycliffe  Bible  Translator  in  Mexicojchiefly 
among  the'- OtbM  Indians  .  The  youngest  daught  eh  yJ3f.  Edith  Andrews ,  has 
worked  in  a  number  of  hospitals  as  a  specialist,  and  in  1958  spent  a 
month .  in .  Rome  at  an  international  gathering  of  blood  specialists.  The 
oldest  daugjht  er  is  married  and  lives  in  New  Jersey. 

'  '  A  A  '  .  'V.'  —  o  —  •  •• ; 

■;■  ■■  .  --vlr.  ,  :  S'.j.i  • ;  •  •  •;> .  : '' 

Reading  autobiographies  of  many  men  and  women,  I  have  always  been 
intrigued  by  the  incidents  they  recall  of  their  very  earliest  days. 
Maybe ^  my  IQ  was  low.  in  those  early  days,  for  they  left  no  lasting 
impressions  in1  my  memory.  Having  always  lived  in  towns  with  good 
schools  and  having  excellent  health,  my  schooling  began  vhen  I  was 
only  five  years  old  and  continued  without  interruption  until  I  gradu¬ 
ated  from  high  school  at  16. 

I  can  recall  but  a  single  incident  of  that  first  school  venture  in 
AudUfeori,  Iowa,  when  I  was  only  five.  Returning  horns  from  school  one 
day,  I  saw  that  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  Presbyterian  church  were 
diraped’  with  black  cloth.  When  I1  Mentioned  it  to  my  mother,  she  said  it 
Was  Icecause  of  President  James  A.  Garfield  who  had  been  assassinated 
ihi  Washington, and  the  town  was  to  hold  memorial  services  in  the  church. 
Itf  meant  little  to  me  at  the  time  but  it  remains  a  vivid  memory. 

Moving  to  Manning  at ‘year  or  so  later, I  recall  that  I  attended  school 
down -town  in  an  old  store  building  while  the  school  house  was  being 
built.  Our  principal,  B.I.  Ballinger ,  became  a  lawyer  and  years  later 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Iowa  Surpeme  Court.  A  classmate  of  those 
days  was  George  Cos  son,  who  became  Attorney  General  of  Iowa.  Another 
Manning  boy,  born  about  that  time,  was  Henry  Brunnier,  who  in  1952  was 
elected  president'  of  Rotary  International.  Not  bad  for  a  little  coun¬ 
try  town  of  about  1,200  people. 

'Thanks  to  my  mother  ,  I  learned  to  read  very  early  and  reading  was 
one  of  my  chief  interests.  We  children  all  started  with  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  a  wonderful  public  at  ion  for  young  people,  and  in  a  few 
years  I  was  delving  into  the  classics  —  especially  ancient  history. 
When  I  reached  high  school,  I  seldom  found  a  teacher  who  had  read  so 
widely  as  I  had,  and  I  suspect  that  fact  was  one  reason  why  I  found  , 
them  so  unirit eresting.  oi  ,  won 

.  '  -n  .  op  -ilfo'.  Jo  .  '.OV  ■ 

Until  I  was  14  years  old  I  was  no  taller  than ■'■the7- hist  of  my  school 
mates  but  then  I  began  to  shbot  up  and  when  I  was  Mil '"my  15th  year  I 
was  six  feet  tall  in  my  stocking  feet.  And  how  I  hated  it  that  the 
instructors  were  forever  singling  me  out  as”the  biggest  boy  in  school” 
evidently  figuring  that  becaus  e  of  my  size  I  ought  to  be  the  best  be¬ 
haved.  ■  -1; 
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Entering  the  Manning  High  School  when  I  was  only  11  years  old,  in 
the  fall  of  1888,  X  would  have  graduated  at  15,  but  when  we  moved  to 
Carroll,  Iowa ,  in  the,  spring,  of  1889  X  was  much  disgusted  at  having  to, 
wait  until  the  fall  term  to -enter  the  high  school  there.  My  four  years 
in  high  school  were  interesting,  most  of  the  time,  but  my  studies  were 
too  easy  and  I  spent  much  of  my  spare  time  in  iny  father's  office  in 
the  court  house  where  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Courts.  Learning  the  routine 
of  the  -office,  my  interest  was  centered  largely  in  the  court  room.  The 
Sheriff 's.  of  f ice  was  in  our  room  and  X  knew  much  about  the  jail  where, 
he  lived  and  ite  inmates  and  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged. 
Many  years  later  X  visited  the  office  and  inspected  the  records  to 
find  my  name  as  "assistant  clerk"  on  old  marriage  .-licenses ....  It  may  not 
have  been  legal  but  no  one  ever  questioned  it .  The  assistant  clerk, 
Wm*, Lynch,  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  after.-.  X  had  issued  the 
license,  which  Father  had  signed  as  Clerk,  Mr.  Lynch  would  marry  the 
waiting  couple  while  the  old  Irish  janitor  and  I  signed  as  witnesses. 

A  real  source  of  income  for  me  was  making  up  lists  of  Carroll  County 
well-to-do  farmers  for  Eastern  concerns  who  were  glad  to  pay  for  these 
names  as  persons  whom  they  could  solicit  Jfer the  sale  of  farm  machinery  . 
Money  was  none  too  plentiful  in  the  1890s  and  I  have  no  hesitation  now 
in  saying. that-  I  was, always  a  willing  worker  —  if  I  teas  getting  paid. 

A  hard-earned  $5  cane  my  way  vhen  I  entered  a  young  heifer  Shorthorn 
we  had  raised  in  the  County  Fair  and  won  a  blue  ribbon.  That  was  one 
of  the  proudest  days  of  my  life.  Father  said  to  a  friend  "Erwin  is 
taking  the  calf  to  the  Fair  today."  And  the  friend  replied  "I  saw  them 
this  morning  and  it  looked  more  like  the  calf  was  taking  Erwin."  I  was 
badly  scared  when  I  found  we  had  to  parade  the  winners  of  ribbons  be¬ 
fore  the.,,  grand -stand ,  but  a  stockman  showed  me  how  to  make  a  noose 
around  the  calf's  nose  and  then  she  acted  like  a  real  little  lady,  0fl, 

At  one  time  our  high  school  janitor  was  an  old  Negro,  a  G.A.R,  vet¬ 
eran  named  George  Washington.  George  had  to  hire  three  or  four  pupils 
to  do  the  sweeping  and  I  worked  at  that  job  several  months.  I  carried 
the  Daily  Sentinel  for  a  year,  worked  for  a  friend  of  ours  on  his  dray 
wagoh,  and  once  a  week  worked  in  the  hay  fields.  That  was  really  hard 
work  fop  a  green  town  boy  and  my  hands  were  so  blistered  they  put  me 
on  the  hay  rake,  where  the  well-trained  horses  hardly  needed  a  driver 
save  to  dump  the  rake. 

Finally  graduation  day  rolled  around  and  I  was  out  of  school,  won- 
dering  just  what  came  next.  The  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  and  he  told  me  he  had  an  opening  for  a  teacher  in 
a  country  school  that  had  been  closed  three  months  and  had  to  ke^p 
open  all  ;summer  to  qualify  for  state  aid.  So  the  first  Monday  after  py 
graduation  I  became  a  school  teacher.  I  did  not  hold  a  license  but  the 
Superintendent  said  I  could  take  the  examinations  on  Saturdays.  If  I 
passed,  all  was  well  and  good;  if  I  failed,  I  was  oit  and  no  pay  for 
time  taught.  You  can  bet  I  passed.  It  was  a  third-grade  license,  as  I 
had  never  taught  before.  But  I  got  $30  a  month  for  those  hot  summer 
months  and  if  I  did  not  earn  the  money  by  my  teaching,  I  did  earn  it 
by  traveling  t  en  miles  each  day. 

I  might  add  that  in  1894  and  1895, while  I  was  editor  of  the  Manning 
Monitor,  I  took  my  vacations  by  attending  the  county  Teachers.  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  have  two  first-class  teachers'  licenses  to  show  for  it.  Not 


that  I  ever  expected  or  desired  to  teach  again,  but  it  was  a  sort  of 
post-graduate  course  and  I  found  this  review  most  helpful.  Ever  since 
tten,  I  have  had  a  sort  of  fellow  feelihg  for  country  schoolteachers, 
ard  I  felt  that  r.I- knew  at  least  some  of  their  problems  first-hand. 

„  r  •  i  .  •  i 

^  :  i 

While  I  have  spent  my  life  in  journalism,  it  came  as  a  big  surprise 
to  me  vhen  I  found  myself  literally  pitch-forked  into'  a  newspaper  job 
at  the  beginning  of  1894,  Just  after  my  17th  birthday'— the  youngest 
editor  in  western  Iowa,  Father  had  traded  for  the  Monitor  and  I  went 
down  to  work  as  a  compositor,  but- in  a  month  or  two  found  myself  its 
editor.  I -had  always  expected  fro  be  a  lawyer  bub  I  have  never  had 
cause  to  regret  entering  the  newspaper  field, 

-  ’  ij.i-  •  .  ...  ’  • 

During  those  years  on  the  Monitor  I  became  a  correspondent  for  a 
number  of  city  newspapers  —  Des  Moines,  Omaha,  Marshalltown,  etc. 
Covering  a  murder  story  that  went  to  the  Marshalltown  T imes-Republican 
I  received  fa  personal  letter  from  the  editor  complimenting  me  highly. 
Right,  then  and  there  I  decided  maybe  I  could'  some  day  become  a -report¬ 
er  on  a  city  paper  and  I  really  began  to  dig  in  to  make  good.  Before  I 
got  very  far  we  had  sold  the  Monitor  and  moved  to  Arkansas  where  I  be¬ 
came  a  real  court. ry  editor  and  said  goodbye  to  my  ambitions  for  a  city 
.career.  It  took  several  years  to  make  that  decision  and  it  also  is  one 
that.  I  have  never  had  cause  to  regret. 


,r..Qnce  when  I  was  telling  a  newspaper  friend  abolit  my  becoming  editor 
of  an  Iowa  paper  uhen  I  was  only  17  years  old  he  said  "What  business 
did  a  17-year-old  kid  have  editing  a  newspaper,  no  matter  how  small 
the  town?"  I  can't  recall  that  the  responsibilities  of  being  an  editor 
worried  me  ever.  Chiefly,  I  presume,  because  I  did  not  realize  I  had 
any  responsibilities  as  an  editor  aside  from  digging  up  the  local  news 
and,  helping  get  it  printed. 

c.  QqjJ *'■{! ;  •/.  ’  .  r, 

r  (jF^aduating  ffpm  the  Carroll  high  school  when  I  was  16’,  teaching 
three  months  in  a  country  school  and  having  spent  two  weeks  in  Chicago, 
I  felt  well  equipped  to  tackle  most  anything.  Six  feet  tall  —  plenty 
husky,  map y  peo pie Tth ought  I  was  my  father's  brother.  In  Iowa  the  firm 
nam^;  was  Funk  &  Funk.  When  we  came  to  Arkansas  it  became  Funk  &  Son. 
Father  did  not  appreciate  the  new  name  as  much  as  I  did,  for  he  dt. 
once  became  "Old  Man  Funk." 


WMle",it  ^s|Htpue  that  in  my  .school  days  I -never  anticipated  a  news¬ 
paper  career,  ;aa  I  Ipok .  back  now  it  seems  inevitabl'd.rr  Aside'  fnbm'my 
early  love  for  history  and  literature,  I  started  the  scrapbook  habit 
when  about  ten  .years  old.  Occasionally  I  look  through  that  first  scrap 
book.  .  My  taste  ran  rather  to  sporting  events  —  racing,  prize  fight s,, 
and  track,  but  there  are-  more  serious  clippings  —  racial  riots 
and  there,  unusual  acci4erts,,^tetc.  •--•■or  -  _• 


Even  in  those  formative  years  I  had  some  very- definite  ideas  of  my 
own  .  One  of  my  pet  .  gripes  /While  in .  my  t  eens ; was' the  so-called  jokes 
about  the  poverty  of  the  editor  and  his  pitiful  pleas  td  his  L  readers 
for  financial  aid.  To  me  the  newspaper  was  a  business,  and.  the  editor 
no  more  ait  it  led  to  handoifts  than,  the  ‘merchant ,  the  brake  r  or  'the  . 
lawyer.  Many  years  later  the  N.E^A,  ^credited  mer-toit h '^c^i^L’nati^'-’the.; 
slogan  "Kill  the  poverty  jpkes",  and  pressing'  the  campaign  that  made 
such  jokes  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Other  types  of  so-called  jokes  were  those  that  slandered  the  step¬ 
mother,  that  poked  fun  at  religion,  that  cartooned  a  one-legged  man 
falling  down  the  steps,  that  laughed  at  a  child’s  innocence  or  some 
unfortunates'  handicaps.  They  were  definitely  barred  from  any  paper 
that  I  edited,  and  I  campaigned  against  them  at  all  times. 

•  , 

_  .  One  thing  I  learned  my  very  first  year  —  and  never  did  forget.  The 
rival  editor  in  my  town  was  uneducated.  We  made  fun  of  his  spelling 
and  his  grammar  and  his  queer  headlines.  It  backfired.  I  found  that 
the  public  only  laughed  at  his  errors  and  admired  him  for  his  nerve 
in  trying  to  run  a  newspaper.  He  was  cashing  in  on  their  sympathy. 
After  that  I  criticized  his  opinions  but  never  poked  fun  at  his  style 
or  his  background.  *  ir'vv 

**..•!  »■  .  , 

Maybe  those  early  country  newspapers  did  not  have  impressive  equip¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  not  alone  the  expensive  presses  and  linotypes  that 
make  a  successful  newspaper.  It  is  the  man  behind  them.  And  a  lot  of 
those  country  editors  had  the  ideas,  the  courage,  the  ambition  and  the 
honesty  that  are  still  needed  in  the  editorial  chair.  They  were  true 
pioneers  — -  and  they  suffered,  as  do  most  pioneers.  They  aimed  high 
and  were  not  too  disappointed  that  their  aims  were  not  achieved. 

Earlier  in  these  pages  I  have  told  of  much  of  my  life  before  I  came 
to  Arkansas  in  April  1896.  Those  were  my  teen-age  years  —  the  years 
when  one  is  growing  into  manhood.  I  was  only  a  few  months  past  19  when 
we  came  south  but  I  was  a  nan  in  size. 

..  My  first  month  in  Springdale  was  spent  in  cleaning  up  the  little 
newspaper  plant  that  Father  had  bought.  He  went  back  to  Io^’a  toy  help 
move  the  family  to  their  new  home.  It  was  not  much  of  a  newspaper  that 
we  had  bought  and  the  office  equipment  was  a  mess.  It  took  some  weeks 
to  get  the  various  cases  of  type  sorted,  to  take  an  inventory,  and  to 
decide  what  new  materials  were  "musts". 

In  Iowa  I  had  a  fairly  well-equipped  country  plant.  And  best  of  all, 
X  tela  pompetert  foreman  to  do  the  actual  printing.  In  the  new  office 
i-t.^was  all  up  to  me,  as  Father  knew  nothing  about  the  work.  By  the 
time  the  family  arrived,  the  new  type,  rules,  press  rollers,  inks,  and 
other  materials  had  arrived  and  I  had  the  general  lay-out  for  the 
first  issue  of  the  Springdale  Democrat  about  ready.  All  Father  had  to 
do  was  get  out  and  solicit  advertising,  while  my  sister  Grace,  a  very 
competent  compositor,  set  the  type.  All  I  had  to  do  was  write  the 
first  editorials,  hustle  up  the  local  stories,  set  the  ads,  make  up 
the  forms,  and  try  and  master  the  ancient  press. 

’  :7o  tree*: 

Hard  work  and  long  hours,  but  I  loved  every  minute  of  it.  With  my 
two  sisters  we  were  quickly  initiated  into  the  activities'Of  ~the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  and  the  social  life  r' of  the  little  town.  It  was  Free 
Silver  year  in  the  political  arena  and  Fathef  arid  I  were  right  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  local  campaigns.  We  took  no  sides  in  the  fights  for 
pourfcy  offices,  as  we  had  no  special  friends  among  the  candidates,  but 
we  soon  knew  all  of  them.  We  made  frequent  trips  to  Fayetteville,  and 
I  made  my  first  acquaintance  with  University  baseball  and  football 
teams.  All  games  were  played  on  the  front  cam  pis ,  east  of  Old  Main. 
There  were  Springdale  boys  in  the  Iband,  the  military  units  and  on  the 
baseball  teams. I  attended  the  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  in  Fayetteville, 
both  Union  and  Confederate,  and  made  lasting  friends. 
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It  soon  became  apparent  that  Springdale  was  not  large  enough  bo  sup¬ 
port  two  newspapers ...  r  The  News  had' been  in  the  town  a  numb  er  :of  year® 
and  the  editor*- John  Stafford,  was  sl  fine  man  and  locally  popular.  .Our. 
hone  was  right  -  across  the  street  from  the  Staffords.!  and  we  were ,  good 
friends .  I  have  never  known  a  newspaper  man  I  liked  and  respected  more. 
Wb’  did  not get  too  much  work  (printing )  that  would  otherwise  have  gone 
to' ther^  News  bub  it  ;was  enough  to  hurt  and  for  a  time  John  Stafford  was 
on  the  rroad  for  a  -supply -.house.  ">•'  o:y 

\rr  ..  .  . 

-----  .  .  ••»{;£  r«  . 

•  -  We  began  looking  for  a, .pew  location,  preferably  in  southwest  Miss¬ 
ouri,  It  was  just  an  accident  that  we.leamed  that  thenRogers  Democrat 
was  for  sale.  We  had  never  even  considered  Rogers  in  our  calculations 
but  it  was  only  a  few  miles  away  and  Father  could  assist  in  the  map-r 
agbment-  of  both  papers.  In  November  1896  I  came  to  Rogers  and  took 
6ver  the  publishing  of  the  Regers  Democrat.  My  own  thought  was  that  we 
would  sell  it  at  the  first  opportunity  and  go  to  Missouri.  But  Father 
sold  the  Springdale  paper  first  and  moved  to  Rogers  early  in  1897. 
Fatherland  Mother  made  Rogers  their  hone  until  their  death  —  Father 
in  192?jand  Mother  in  1939.  It  was  just  an  accident  again  that  I  was 
editor  of  the  Democrat  exactly  33  years.  But  it  is  no  accident  that.  I 
am  still  a  Rogers  citizen  after  63  years'.  v 


Looking  back  over.  those  63  years  I  am  always  amazed  at  the  things 
nthat  have  happened  —  only  a  few  of  which  were  deliberately  planned. 
Perhaps  many  of  them  came  about  because  I  have  always  had  a  great  cur¬ 
iosity  to  see  what  the  other  fellow  was  doing.  It  encouraged  my  desire 
• tob-ravel  bvb  I  never  wanted  to  be  a  tramp  printer.  My  wandering  foot 

-•  was  never  that  itchy. 

+...  f.  .  ■ 


One  oambiti-pn  was  planned  for  a  long  pull  over  the  year^o —  and, that 
was- to  publish,  ;  the  best  weekly  newspaper  in  Arkansas  or  ip/jthe  .South- 
west  for  that  matter.  Whether  that  ambition  was  ever  really  realized 
it  is  net  possible  to  say, but  when  I  sold  the  Democrat  to  Everett. Rate 
Land  :Jim;,Shofner  at  the  start  of  1930  it  had  won  more  blue  ribbons  in 
-both  state  and  national  newspaper  contests  than  any  other  paper  in 
Arkansas.  ,v. 


i .«  O  V 


Itotook’.av,pumber  of  long  tough  years  to  acquire  the  equipment  needed 
;to,i.juatiiy,:oprf  slogan  "The  newspaper  that  is  always  well  print edjM  to 
/r.buy  ourntwn  building;  and  to  make  a  living  in  the  . meantime.  Miss  Mint ie 
-uf l&chael  and,!,  were  married  in  November  19Q3  and  we  never  lived  a  day 
in- a  rented  house.  It  was  our  lifelong  regret  that  we  had  no  children 
but  it  enabled  us  to  travel  almost  every  year  and  we  visited  every 
state  in  the  Union,  Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba.  The  only  ad  ven¬ 
tures  inifVfoich  she  could  net  share  were  my  year  and  a  half  with  the 
;-iaacrnBd:  for-ces-.  first  World ‘War  -and  my  trips  , during  my  tenure  as 

o;p>residerl  of, the  ^National  Editorial  Association.  «>. 

u •  ■'tu .  .  .....  .  *«•-*  .  :•  . : r, . 

**ol  One  yearly- day  activity  that  took  a  let  of  time  and  hard  work  wa9  my 
'uo'20-: years  as  a  football  official.  -  "Competent  officials  at  the  local 
onr games  was  always  Jr  pr  oblem "and  I  started  as  a  lineman  and  timekeeper. 
-IsThen  I  secured, a.  rule  book  ;&nd  began  studying  it,  I  talked  with  of  fi- 
, nicials  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  gamesq;  interviewed  poaches  and 
do  players,  etc.  My  fp^tball  career  spanned  firm  1905  to  1925, when  I  quit 
. -i.for  lack  of  time.^  it  gave  me  contacts  with  many  young  men  X-  might 
otherwise  neverjigve  known  and  was  a  welcome  if  strenuous  break  in  my 
newspaper  routine,  .  .  M! 
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'  Like -most'' newspaper -men  in  small  towns  I  scon  became,  a  regular  cor- 
respondent  for  the  city  papers  —  chiefly  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and 
Memphis.  As  I  gained' more  experience  I  found  a  market  for  pictures  and 
special  articles  —  mostly  political  and  horticultural.  Coin  Harvey 
and  Monte  Ne,  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  Father  Bandini  and  Tontitown, 
W.R.Felker  and-  his  railroads,  all  these  were  topics  that  found  a  ready 
market.  After  my  return  from  the  A.E.F,  in  1919  I  decided  1  could  make 
mere  money  by  gi/wlng  all  my  tine  and  talent  to  my  own  paper  and  I 
dropped  all  ideas  of  writing  and  working  for  the  other  fellow.  But  it 
was  a  real  education  for  a  budding  newspaper  man  and  gave  me  a  let  of 
pleasure  and  added  to  my  income.  .. 

In  those  early  days  it  seems  to  roe  now  as  though  I  served  as  a  sec¬ 
retary  for  aboii  every  community  activity  but  I  took  those  jobs  be-r 
cause  then  i  did  not  have  to  run  all  around  town  trying  to  find  some¬ 
one  who  knew  what  this  or  that  group  or  committee  was  doing.  And  when 
1  was  not  on  the  committee,  my  father,  E.«,M.Funk,  or  my  uncle,  H.U.Funk 
usually  was  a  member.  Father  was  my  chief  source  of  political  news; 
H.U.  knew  everything  that  was  going  on, in  the  courts;  and  I  was  the 
society  editor  with  the  aid  of  the  telephone.  Xwas  also  the  sports 
editor  and  agricultural  editor.  Perhaps  I  wrote  more  and  knew  less 
about  the  apple  industry  than  any  editor  in  the  Southwest,  But  one  had 
only  to  ask  questions;  the  other  fellow  gave  you  the  stories. 

Looking  back  over  my  life,  for  me  it  divides  into  four  parts  --  the 
jrekrs  before  World  War  I;  the  war  years  1917-1919;  the  years  19 ^CT  jto 
1930  when  I  was  meet  active  in  the  Arkansas  Press  Association* and  the 
National  Editorial  Association;  and  the  years  since  I  retired  from 
newspaper  publishing.  The  foregoing  pages  have  largely  been  devoted  to 
the  first  part.  i  :i¥  -<  -  , 

*  ■-  C  r  J  .  {  fj  "V.  ; 

Perhaps  1917  was  the  most  active  year  of  my  lif  e.  <  It  was,., at., least , 
■the  most  diversified.  Aside  from  my  newspaper  work,  I  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Rogers  Rotary  Club.  Rogers  was  the  smallest  town  in 
the  wot  Id  with  a  Rotary  Club  and  there  were  many  problems  and  much 
corfWs^fobd enc e .  I  was  secretary  of  the  Arkansas- Press  Association  and 
we  were  trying  to  secure  the  NEA  convention  for  1918.  It  meant  trips 
to  Little  Rock  and  a  trip  to  Minneapolis  for  the  NEA  convention  of 
thatf’^year,  and  after  the  convention  ;■  was  assured  for  Arkansas,  more 
trips' to  plan  for  the  entertainment.  I  s  eryed  as  one  of  the  regist¬ 
rars  for  the  first  army  draff.  I  became  a  charter  member  pf  the  local 
and  Beiton  County  Red  Crossy  -chairman  for  thjufirst  YMCA  drive;  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Arkansas  War  Work  Council;  Regers  : representative  on  the 
Hoover  Conservation  state  organisation;  and  just  to  make  it  a -really 
full  year,  I  was  elected  to  the  Rogers  School  Board. 

Early  in  January  of  1919  I  attended  the  midwinter  meeting  of  the, Ark¬ 
ansas  Press  Association  in  Little  Rock.  It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
of  the  happenings  of  the  meeting.  But  a  day  or  two  after  my  return 
:home  T  received ^an  urgent  invitation  to  come  to  Little  Rock  for  two  or 
t  hree  months  as  Publicity  Director  for  the  Arkansas  [YMCA-,  It -  was -  not 
easy  to  make  a  decision  but  when  I  accepted  and  went  to  [Little  .Rock 
the  latter  part  of  January  I  had  no  thought  that  I  was,  to  be  away  from 
"Rogers  for  a  year  and  a  half. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Little  Rock  I  was  confronted  with  an  .additional 
job  are!  much  more  responsibility.  The  National  YMCA  was  starting  the 
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Red  Triangle  League  and  I  was  asked  to  become  Field  Secretary,  in  add¬ 
ition  to  my  publicity  work.  For  several  months  I  had  the  assistance  of 
several  field' workers  and  we  covered  the  state  thoroughly.  My  weekly 
schedule  called  for  Sunday  and  Monday  at ;  Camp  Rike  gettir^  material 
far  my  weekly  letters.  (Some  78  Arkansas  papers  used  all  or  part  of 
them.)  Then  two  or  three  days  'out' in. the  state,  and  Saturday  in  the 
office  to  confer  with  the  field  workers.  It  kept  me  on  the  jump  but  I 
learned  a  lob  about  Arkansas  and  Camp  Pike. 

‘tn  '  •;  ■  •  -  : 

When  the  state  YMCA  convention  was  held  in  Hot  Springs  in  April,  the 
Tennessee  Y  offered  me  a  fine  job  in  that  state.  But  while  Mrs.  Funk 
and  I  were  considering  the  offer  —  she  had  come  from  Rogers  for  the 
meeting  —  the'  Y  secretary  at  Camp  Pike  offered  me  the  position  of 
Publicity  Director  at  Camp  Pike  and  it  included  editing  the  camp  news¬ 
paper,  Trench  and  Camp,  I  recalled  that  once  when  Rev  .Tom  McSpadden , 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Regers,  who  later  entered  Y  work 
as  a  hut  secretary  at  the  camp,  urged  me  to  enter  Y  work,  I  told  him 
there  was  only  one  job  that  interested  me  —  that  of  editor  of  the 
camp  newspaper.  This  was  supposed  to  be  a  joke,  as  the  first  editor 
was  from  New  York  City  and  the  next  one  from  Chicago.  And  now,  four 
months  later ,  I  was  being  offered  the  position.  The  Tennessee  offer 
meant  a  few  more  dollars  but  at  Camp  Pike  I  was  much  nearer  home  and 
could  cortinue  my  work  as  Arkansas  Y  Publicity  Director. 

Within  a  week  I  was  in  a  Y°uniform  and  installed  at  Headquarters  at 
Camp  Pike.  I  could  write  a  book  about  my  varied  experiences  at  Camp 
Pike,  which  included  accompanying  three  or  four  troop  trains  of  draft 
men -from  various  parts  of  the  state;  an  interesting  trip  to  San  Anton¬ 
io,  which  was  Army  and  Y  headquarters  for  the  entire  Southwest;  meet¬ 
ing  many  prominent  people  who  visited  and  spoke  at  the  Camp;  working 
the  camp-  athlet  ic  meets  as  an  official;  covering  the  Ramp  as  a  report¬ 
ed  very  much  as  one  wduld  cover  a  town  for  the  local  newspaper.  I  was 
my  own  boss,  and  despite  many  tilt’s  with  the  Army  censors  vho  read  the 
paper  more  cl  os  el  jr  than  any  of  the  men,  the  work  was  interestir^  and 
exciting.  That  was  a  hot  summer  !4hd  I  lost  20  pounds.  After  the  87th 
Division  moved  out ,  the  work  became  routine  and  I  thought  seriously 
about  quitting  and  going  home. 

But  late  in  August  a  Y  recruiting  officer  visited  the  Camp  seeking 
volunteers  for  overseas  athlet  ic  work .  Because  I  had  the  largest  room 
in  the  headquarters  he  met  the  Camp  athletic  directors  in  my  office. 
Fitting  was  "getting  tough  in  France  —  the  days  of  Belleau  Woods  and 
Chateau  Thierry  —  and  there  was  little  enthusiasm  for  getting  into., 
the  AEF.  The  meeting  wound  up  when  the  officer  offered  me  the  job,  and 
I  accepted  and  signed  the  formal  application.  In  a  day  or  two  I  had  a 
telegram  from  San  Antonio  ordering  me  to  report  to  the  War  College  in 
Chicago.  ?:: 

Leavihg  Little  Rock-1  on  September  9th,  I  spent  a  week  in  Rogers  and 
reported  in  at  the  War  College  in  South  Chicago  ‘near  the  University  of 
Chicago.  !- The  following  month  was  pretty  much  routine  work  with  the 
college  athletic  director,  although  we  had  some  interesting  diversions 
including  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Station  after  the 
flu  epidemic  had  disabled  many  of  their  Y  workers.  We  were  graduated 
from  the  War  College  October  15  —  which'  really  meant  we  were  thrown 
out  to  make  room  Tor  hew  men .  At  this  distance  I  can’t  recall  that  I 
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learned  anything  at  the  College  but  at  least  we  went  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  studying.  <  '  .i..-:'  ± 

There  seemed  to  be  a  lot  of  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  *  our  over¬ 
seas  passports— the  usual  official  red  tape.  Some  of  the  men  went  to 
{New  York  wzltb -the  idea  that  they  could  hurry.things  up  —  which  proved 
„a  bit  of  optimism;  others  wait  home  for  a  few  days  —  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  We  made^our  own  choice.  I  had  liked  what  I  had  seen  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  r  St  at  i  en—  -and  wanted  a  look  at  the  Navy,  so  I  volun¬ 
teered  for  some  athletic  experience  there.  Instead  of  athletic  work  I 
became  assistant  business  manager  at  the  Y  building  on  the  main  sta¬ 
tion.  They  offered  me  a  permanent  job  but  I  had  started  overseas,  so 
told,  them  th ere  was  nothing  doing.  . 

i  :•  '  •  .  ■£’.  i:  'V  Lri"'- ■  -  'i  :: 

There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  men  at  the  Naval:  Station 
and  those  at  Camp  Pike.  In  Camp  Pike  we  had  only  draft  men,  from . 21  to 
30  years  old.  Many  were  married  and  owned  their  .own ■■‘jbusiness*  -They  did 
not  take  kindly  to  army  discipline  and  were  not  hesitant  about  saying 
so  on  every  occasion.  At  the  Navy  Station  there  were  only  young  men, 
all  of  them  volunteers.  They  had  better  than  average  education.  Navy- 
discipline  was  strict er  but  1  found  the  officers  more  courteous  and 
more.;  cooperative  with  the  Y.  1  found  several  Benton  County  boys  at  the 
Station  and  we  could  run  dawn  to  Chicago  whenever  we  took  the  notion. 

I  mean ,  the  Y  men  could,  net  the  Naval  recruits.  ■-■ir-  -uo 

November  9  I  received  orders  to  report  to  New  York.  After  a  day  in 
Chicago  It af s^ure  :  my  locker,  which  had  been,  stored  there,  I  started 
east^.i^onday  mining,  November  11  (Armistice  Day)  I  was  awakeried  in  my 
sleeper  .at^gjuf falo  by  the  train  whistles.  A  porter  said  the  peace 
treaty  had  been  signed  and  everyone  was  starting  to  celebrate.  Evi¬ 
dences  of  celebrations  were  to  be  seen  in  every  town  and  city  through 
vhich  we  passed. 

^  My  own  personal  problem  during  thos  e  •  morning  hours  was  whether  to 
resign  and' , go  home  or  stick  it  out  for  the  duration.  It  was  at  least 
partially  ;jsplved  when  my  seat-mate  from  a  West  Poirt  junctions -to  New 
York  City  was  an  elderly  army  colonel.  He  said  that  athletic  directors 
would  be  needed  in  the  AEF  more  than  ever  at  this  time,  as  the  men 
would,  jae  free  of  combat  duties  and  anxious  to  get  back  home.  He  urged 
me  to  stay  with  the  arm y.-  ,r..  \t 

Arriving  in  New  York  early  in  the  afternooiil  I  went  di  rente  "to  Hot  el 
Bristol,  our  headquarters  for  overseas  men.  They  told  me  .all  offices 
were  closed  and  the  rest  of  the  day  was  all  mine.  The  rest  of  Aimis- 
tice  jjaywas  spent  on  Broadway  watching  the  parades  and  huge  crowds 
that'  packed  the  downtown  streets.  It  was  pandemonion  everywhere  and 
the  most  hilarious  crowd  I  ever  saw.  Late  in  the  evening  the  crowds 
became  too  boisterous  for  me,  so  I  called  it  a  day  and  went  to  my 
hotel,  .  ;• 

J  T  .  -  t  •  —v  *  * 

*r.  uluov;  dj.lv  -LW. 

After  registering  the  next  day  at  headquarters  and  getting^my'pas^L 
port,  qpr;  group  was  sent  to  Columbia  University  for  a  week:  of  intense 
ive,  training .  Forenoons  were  spent  in  classrooms  and  afternoons  at  the 
168th  Street  Armory,  where  some  400  men  were  divided  into  groups  of 
40  men  each  for  active  work  in  a  variety  of  games.  I  was  appointed 
captain  of  one  group  which  ranged  in  size  from  a  225-pound  man  to  a 
Chinese  student  who  weighed  only  85.  I  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  and 
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Lj:'  energy  and  it  put  some  of  the  men  in  the  hospital.  These  were  not  men 
for  athletic  work  3and  they  just  could  net  take  it. 

I  sailed  from  New  York  at  noon  on  November  23  on  the  Cunarder  Orduna . 
By  a  lucky  turn  of  fate  I  had  a  stateroom,  all  to  myself  for  the  ten- 
-*1'  day  trip.  And  a  real  bed  instead  of  a  bunk.  Save  for  the  last  day  or 
two  we  had  a  smooth  trip,  which  I  appreciated  because  I  am  a  very  poor 
fr-  sailor  .;  Among  the  passengers  on  the  Orduna  was  the  Crown  Prince  of 
_x  Denmark. and  a  staff  of  officers.  One  day  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  in- 
'  vited  to  accompany  the  Prince  on  his  walk  on  the  deck.  He.  had  been  at 
the  Great  Lakes  and  I  had  given  him  the  Station  magazine  which  carried 
a  number  of  his  pictures  taken  during  the  visit.  He  had  not  seen  the 
magazine  before,  and  seemed  pleased  when  I  gave  it  to  him. 


Our  big  adventure  of  the  trip  came  Sunday  night,  December  1,  in  the 
British  Channel.  Our  group  in  the  rear  lounge  was  standing  at  the 
close  of  a  service  by  a  Brooklyn  pastor  and  he  said  "We  thank  Thee,  Oh 
Lord, for  our  safe  journey  across  thd  troubled  seas."  As  he  said  "Amen" 
a  dull  shock  was  felt.  I  grabbed  for  a  knob  to  the  door  that  led  to 
the  deck.  When  I  pulled  the  door  open  I  could  see  a  ship  that  seemed 
&  right  angle  across  our  path ...  It  was  9  o’clock  and  quite  dark  save 
for  the  lights  from  the  Orduna. 

I-.*-'. 
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It  was  a  big  oil  tanker,  the  Kornoka,  and  the  Orduna  struck  her  broad 
side  right  at  her  engine  room,  killing  eight  of  her  crew.  We  watched 
our  crew  transfer  the  crew  from  the  doomed  tanker.  She  sank  at  3  a.m. 
Delayed  by  the  accident  and  slowed  down  to  a  crawl  by  the  water  surg¬ 
ing  in  and  out  of  a  big  hole  in  our  bew,  we  landed' in  Liverpool  Decem-rc 
ber  3rd,  a  full  day  late,  but  thankful  at  that.  About  6  we  reached  the-1 
famous  "Rest  Camp".:  at  Winchester,  southwest  of  London  —  known  to 
thousands  of  servicemen.  On  the  wall  of  our  barracks  I  found  the  names 
of  men  from  Camp  Pike  and  'several  from  Benton  County.  We  spent  the  rest 
of  the  week  at  Winchester. 


Sunday  night  ,  December '6,  ”  we  sailed  for  Havre,  France,  via  South* 
hampton.  We  had  been  warned  the  Channel  would  be  a  rough  t  rip  but  we 
were  so  jam-packed  on  the  small  ship  we  had  no  trouble  save  the  loss 
of  sleep.  December  11  found  us  in  Paris  and  located  in  a  good-enough 
hotel  —  packed  to  the  limit  and  most  of  us  given  cots. 

Y  headquarters  were  at  No.  48  Rue  D’Agusseau,  not  too  far  from  the 
heart  of  things.  But  the  arrival  of  a  bunch  of  new  Y  men  was  quite 
overshadowed  by  the.  preparations  being  made  for  the  triumphant  entry 
of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  and  party  on  December  14.  There  is  no 
space  to  tell  of  Wilson’s  entry  into  Pjaris ,  escorted  by  General  Per¬ 
shing  and  many  French  and  British  military  leaders.  All  I  can  say  is 
it  was  a  beautiful  day  and  the  largest  crowd  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Somewhere  during  this  time  I  was  assigned  to  Chaumont ,  headquarters 
of  the  US  First  Army  and  of  General  Pershing  and  aides.  I  got  to  Chau- 
morfc  December  12  in  a  downpour  of  rain.  It  was  announced  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  would  spend  Christmas  Day  in.  Chaumont  ‘  as  the  guest  o  f 
General  Pershing ,  That  meant  another  week  of  waiting  on  my  part  for  an 
assignment  in  the  field.  If  I  had  to  spend  Christmas  so  far  from  home, 
that  was  a  very  fine  place  to  do  it  and  I  had  a  marvelous  tine  de¬ 
spite  the  feripw  and  rain. 
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Friday,  December  27,  I  was  sent  to  Nogent-en-Bassigny,  headquarters 
for  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and  on  the  30th  to  my  first  real  assignment 
at  Vicq,  103  Heavy  Field  Artillery  of  the  Yankee  Division.  It  was  a 
typical  little  French  village  and  not  one  single  modern  convenience 
save  those- t:r ought  in  by  the  American  army.  I  fourd  myself  in  an  old 
French  barrack,  quartered  with  Joe  Mina  lit ,  a  Russian,  the  company  bar¬ 
ber.  I  slept  on  my  cot,  messed  with  the  men,  stood  in  line  for  chow  in 
the  rain  and  snow  and  mud,  and  fared  no  better  than  any  other  private. 

I  was  tickled  to  death  by  the  chance  to  live  with  the  fighting  men  and 
see  how  they  fared. 

My  experience  at  Vicq  was  over  when  the  26th  moved  back  to  LeMans 
and  I  went  back  to  Chaumont  for  re-assignment.  When  I  walked  into  the 
office:  of  the  athletic  director  at  Chaumont,  after  making  a  20-mile 
hike  with  the  outfit  to  reach  the  railhead,  he  greeted  me  with  "Hello, 
Hobo,1'  I  asked  "How  come?"  and  he  said  drivers  had  reported  meeting  me 
all  over  the  district.  Then  he  really  jolted  me  by  asking  "How  would 
you  like  to  be  athletic  director  of  the  29th  Division?"  Frcm  running 
a  tiny  canteen  in  Vicq  to  heading  up  the  athletic  work  in  a  division 
of  some  30,000  men,  that  was  a  fine  promotion.  Of  course  I  never  hesi¬ 
tated  a  minute  and  said  "Fine". 

January  29th  found  me  reporting  to  Colonel  Minegrode  of  the  29thr 
Division,  who  headed  the  Athletic,  Educational,  Religious  and  Enter¬ 
tainment  activities.  Chaplain  Ted  Withington  was  aimy.athletic  officer 
at  that  time  but  I  saw  a  number  of  them  come  aid  go,'  Our  headquarters 
town  was  Bourbonne  les  Baines.  The  athletic  office  was  in  an  old  four- 
story  hotel.  My  room  was  in  an  old  chateau  and  my  mess  was  at  the  Y 
division  headquarters.  I  had  my  own  car  (a  model  T  Ford)  and  an  Amy 
man  as  my  driver.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  only  a  few  days  previous 
I  had  been  a  "Hobo". 

My  three  months  with  the  29th  were  among  the  most  interesting  of  my 
life.  Whenever  the  weather  allowed  my  time  was  spent  out  in  the  area 
occupied  by  '  the  29th  Division.  Bourbonne  is  in  the  Haute  Marne  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  foothills  of  the  Vosges  mountains./'  Within  a  few  weeks  my 
driyer  and  I  knew  every  outfit  in  the  division  and  every  road  that  - was5 
passable,  as  well  as  some  that  were  net.  But  there  was  one  difference 
between  my  work  at  Vicq  and  with  the  29th  —  I  was  no  longer  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  men.  My  duties  brought  me  in  contact  only  with  the  ath¬ 
letic  officers  of  the  many  segments  that  went-  to  make  up  a  division  in 
those  days.  Four  infantry  regiments  of  5,000  men  each;  the  artillery 
with  some  5,000  men;  supply  trains  >  ammunition  trains  ,  medical. units, 
engineering,  sanitary,  or  what  have  you.  Even  more  difficult  than  se¬ 
curing  equipment  was  overseeing  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  same 
among  all  these  various1  units.  Someone  was  always  griping  —  but  so 
what  ?  ~  :  v'  • 

The  first  of  May  the  29th  moved  back  to  the  west  coast  on  its  way  5 
home.  It  moved  while  I  was  on  my  vacation.  I  can't  tell  of  that  won¬ 
derful  trip  save  to  say  that  after  a  couple  of  days  in  Paris  to  see 
the  AEF  boxing  finals  "  (where  I  first  saw  Gene  Turney  fight)  I  went  to 
Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Bidrritz,  the  Spanish  border,  Pau,  several  days  in 
the  heart  of  the  Pyrenese  mountains,  Lourdes,  Carcasonne,  west  to  the 
Mediterranean  at  Cette'^A  day  at  Neims ,  Avignon,  Lyon,  Dejon. 
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My  driver  and  car  were  waiting  for  me  at  Chaumont  and  we  went  back 
to  Hour  bonne  to, -pick,  up  my  locker,  roll-up  and  baggage.  In  Paris  the  . 
athletic  office  said  I  was  “slated  for  Germany1  bub  would  have  to  sign 
up  for  a  full  year.  When  I  said  Nothing  doing,  they’ offered  me  three  ,v-, 
months  in  Luxemburg  with  the  6th  —  a  regular  aiiny  division*  Part  of  .  f\. 
the  ;6th’,.was -in  Luxemburg,  '  part  badk'  on  the  cc&St  J  and  /Ixthink  all  the  r,T 
off  icers  jwere  in  Paris  .  The  movement  of  the  d  iv  isi  o  rf-d  epe  nd  e  d  up  on  the 
out  come  xof  the  peace  negotiations .  ''l-  r';r  •  ,f<  . 

'1  J  .  s  '.  V  •  • 

After  three  weeks  of  waiting  and  sightseeing,  including  three  days.^ 
in  Rheims  and  adjoining  battlefields,  I  asked  ard  secured  my  release. 
Thabiwasythe  latter  part  of  May.  I  wrote  my  wife  that  I  would  behome 
in  ar week  or  two.  Actually  I  arrived  in  Rogers  July  9th  after  spending  ,, 
a  most  enjoyable  month  on  the  coast  in  Nobmandy  and  Brittany  at  St.  ... 
Quay  and  San  Malo.  Enjoyable  with  many  interesting  trips  to  points  of 
interest,  both  historic  and  scenic,  but  like  everyone  els e  I  want ed  to  o: 
get  home.  I  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  Leviathan  June  29th  and  was  in 
New  York  .July  5th.  And  home  on  the  morning'  of  July  9th. 


Within  a  couple  of  weeks  after  my  return  from  France  I  bought  the 
half  interest  of  my  father,  E.  M.  Funk,  in  the  Democrat.  During  our 
partnership  that  covered  25  years,  he  had  been  business  manager.  He 
had  found  running  a  newspaper  without  competent  help  tiresome  and  dis¬ 
appointing  in  financial  payoff,  and  he  thought  we  ought  to, sell.  When 
we  agreed  upon  a ;  price  to  ask  for  the  plant,  I  offered  to^buy  his  half 
on  that  basis.  He  was  willing  and  I  took  over,  with  Mrs.  -Funk  handling 
the  book.eepipg  and  circulation  records. 

’-*•  .  •  •' <  ■■■  ■.>■  .  .  ,  r±  .i. 

The  office  equipment  was  run-down  owing  to  a  lack  of  competent  help 
during  my  18-months  absence.  Most  of  it  had  to  be  junked.  A  linotype 
had- been  purchased  that  summer  but  additional  magazines  and  type  fonts 
were-  needed.  We  needed  a  new  folder,  a  larger  job  press, motors  for  the 
jobbers ;  in  fact*  it  looked  as  though  a  whole  new  office  was  needed 
before  we  could  really  get  going.  The  last  half  of  1919  and  all  of 
192Q  were  tough  years  sO  far  as  long  hours  were  concerned  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  work.  I  made  more  money  in  1920  —  when  the  business 
world  was  talking  depression  — than  any  succeeding  year,  but  I  did  it 
by  doing  the  work  of  two  or  three  men. 

By  1921  our  financial  worries  were  over  and  with  competent  help  in  :! 
the  office,  Mrs.  Funk  and  I  took  a  vacation  —  a  month  in  Florida  and 
Cuba,  with  . the  Rational  Editorial  Association.  From  that  time  on,  we 
tried  to  getliq  a  .real  trip  every  year  —  usually  with  the  REA*- >I; Re¬ 
newed  my  activities  with  the  Arkansas1  Press  Association  .(Iihad  re¬ 
signed  as  secretary  in  1918)  and  was  elected  president  at  •ElMDorrado  in 

1924.  '  . 

-The  following  year  at  Richmond,  Va.,  I  was  elected  to  the -Board  of 
Directors,  of  the  National  Editorial  Association,  and  in  May  19 28,  at 
Memphis  I  was  elected  president.  Unless  one  has  tackled  such  positions 
one  can  have  little  idea  of  how  much  cor r esp ond enc e,  . ; how : much  travel, 
and  how  much  speakirg  it  entails  .  My  records  show  "that  in  three  years 
I  attended  some  75,  conventions  ,  special  meetings  and  conferences  in  28 
states.  Right  after  night  on  a  sleeper,  banquet  after  banquet often 
speaking  two  or  three  times  a  day  to  such  widely  different  groups  as 
high  school  press  association,  school  of  journalism,  civic  clubs,  the 
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General  Assemblies" of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  advertising  associations,, 
and  of  course  continually  to  newspaper  gatherings. 

When  did  I  find  time  to  edit  the  Democrat?  1  really  will  never  knew 
but  its  circulation  kept  growing  and  it  kept  winning  Blue  Ribbons  and 
other  prizes.  At  home,  many  times  I  worked  all  night.  :It  is  small 
wonder  that  when  I  laid  down  the  president's  gavel  in  Wyoming  in  the 
summer  of  '1929  I  was  almost  a  physical  wreck. 

During  the  fall  of  1929  my  physician.  Dr,  George  M.  Love,  kept  in¬ 
sisting  that  1  get  out  of  the  office  and  take  a  long  vacation.  I  Was 
steadily  losing  weight  and  was  dead-tired  all  the  time.  Medicines  were 
of  no  help.  And  so  when  in  November  Everett  W»  Pate  and  James  P»  Shof- 
ner  offered  to  bay  the  Democrat  plant,  1  was-in  a  receptive  mood,  The 
thought  of  leasing  the  plant,  or  hiring  some  pne  to  take  over  for  me, 

did  net  appeal  to  me.  And  so  1  mid  to  them  and  stepped  o\&  .  ..  It  was 

just  in  time,  for  two  months  later  an  attack  of  flu  and  erysipelas 
hit  me  hard  and  I  came  close  to  death. 

-i  -  r  - 

When  1  was  on  my  feet  again,  X  found  I  could  do  very  little  walking 

or  .working,  bit  I  could  drive' my  car.  And  so  Mrs.  Funk  and  1  hit  the 

road  and  by  1940  we  had  visited  every  state  in  the  Union  save  three. 
W,e  had  visited  every  state  in  our  travels  for  the  MBA  except  the  New 
England  states  of  Maine,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  and  we  saw  those 
/on  our  last  long  trip  in  1940. 

In  my  own  car  we  went  where  we  wanted  to  go  and  stayed  as  long  as  we 
liked.  We  had  no  schedules  to  meet. except  to  reach  convention  cities— 
Hot  ary  and  NEA  —  by  a  certain  date  and  we  always  started  early  enough 
to  have  plenty  of  time  for  visiting  or  sightseeing. 

We  visited  practically  every  city  of  any  size  in  the  nation;  were  in 
the  capitol  buildings  of  45  states.  X  think  my  greatest  interest  was 
in  visiting  all  the  better-known  colleges  and  universities,  both  state 
and  private.  We  saw  meet  of  the  national  parks  before  World  War,  II  but 
'  off  tires  and  gasoline,  and  then  Mrs. Funk's  long  illness  precluded  any 
more  long  and  tiring  trips. 

These  ygars  were  not  wholly  without  other  activities  besides  travel- 
_  ipg»,  At  the  beginning  of  1930  I  went  to  Fayetteville  as  managing  edit¬ 
or  of  the  Daily  Leader,  owned  by  an  Oklahom  oil  man,  Scotty  Taylor. 
..That  wark  was  the  fulfillment  of  a  curious  prophecy.  When  Prof.  John 
..Casey  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma  named 
me  as  a  member  of  the  "All-American  Newspaper  Eleven"  of  192?,  he 
placed  me  at  guard  a's  "Managing  Editor  for  the  team.  .  At  the  time  I  was 

president  of  the  Rogers  Rotary  Club  and  it  took  a  let  of  driving  to 

keep  both  positions  under  control.  I  had  so  many  fine  friends  in  Fay- 

etteville  and  at  the  University  that  it  -was  one.  of  the  most  -pleasing 

three  months  I  ever  e^qperienced. 

. ...  The  end  of  the  Leader  came  when  Taylor  decided  to  dose  the  plant 
,o: owing  to  business  reverses  in  his  oil  investments  and  to  belated  real- 
ideation  that  Fayetteville  was  nob  large  enough  for- -two  daily  papers. 
So  I  returned  to  Rogers,  to  suffer --a  relapse  and  a  second  attack  of 
erysipelas  that  laid  me  up  for  the* balance  of  the  year.  Doctors  tell 
me  that  my  particular  type  of  erysipelas  was  a  nervous  affliction 


.  -  '  •  fR  •  .-V  '  •  '  p.  '  j v  i  ■■  '  -'N  :  "  ;  :  V/,  O.  1. 

brought  about  by  too^  great  strain  on  my.  physical  resources, v  which  I, 
in  my  ignorance,  thought  could  never  be  depleted, 

-  :-v  -  .1  if  i:\-r  vllce'’.  -  hi  .  ■-  i  v;  rh  i ;  'o " 

Mrs,  Funk  and  I  drove  oit,-to  the,  west, chest  in  1932- and  spent  four 

months  there,  attending  the  Rotary  International  convert  ion  at  Seattle 
and  the  National  Editorial  Association  at  San  Francisco  and  los  Angel¬ 
es,  as  well  as  the  Olympic.  Games  at  Los  Angeles.  While  walking  still 
troubled  me,  I  found  my  troubles  no  handicap  in  driving  10,000  miles 
that  year.  In  May  we  again  visited  the  University  pf  Missouri  for 
Journalism  Week  and  I  was  again  on  the  program  of  speakers. 

..^Late  in  1933,  President  Roosevelt  and  his  staff  of  advisers  had  a 
brain  storm  and  began  exploiting  the  NRA  (National  Recovery  Adminis¬ 
tration)  and  its  familiar  Blue  Eagle.  Every  industry  was  to  adopt  a 
bode  of  business  ethics.  The  idea  was  that  it  would  cure  unemployment, 
which  it  never  did.  I  was  named  Code  chairman  for  Rogers  by  some  mis¬ 
guided  individual  in  Little  Rock.  The  local  chairman  did  exactly 
nothing  —  with  my  hearty  consert . 

sni/ii:  v -  ■  .i  '■ 

.  However,  to  my  great  surprise  I  landed  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
mess  early  in  1934  when  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  elected  me  as 
Code  Administration  Magager  for  the  Newspaper  Code  Authority  of  Arkan¬ 
sas.  That  was  a  full-time  job  and  so  I  became  a  resident  of  LittleRock 
from  March  until  late  in  December.  The  problems  encountered  in  over¬ 
seeing  some  300  job  and  newspaper  offices  in  the  state  were  many.  The 
ppsults,  of  our  labor  were  never  satisfactory  to  anyone  and  I  hatred 
every  minute  of  it.  My  travels  took  me  all  over  the  state,  as  well  a? 
tothe  NEA  meeting  in  Columbia,  Mo.,  and  to  a  Newspaper  Code  meeting 
in  St.  Louis.  I  had  no  trouble  putting  another  10,000  miles  on  my  car 
that  year. 

a;:  -st-v.-.- 

The  correspondence  was-terrific  but  I  had  efficient  office  help.  But 
1  had  to  read  and  OK  everything .  It  made  me  an  authority  on  Arkansas 
geography  as  we  had  to  list  and  check  every  editor  and  publisher  in 
the  slate.  Mrs.  Funk  came  to  little  Rock  the  first  of  October  when  the 
long  hot  summer  was  over  and  we  secured  an  apartment  and  made  a  real 
vacation  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  By  that  time  I  was  fed  up  on  the 
yfople  thing  and  resigned  December  15th  and  w,e  came , back  to  Regers  to 
get.  a  rest.  ,  ..!■/.  .  '/  ", 

.  lol.  '.l  '  ■' 

r;  The  first  week  in  January  I  was  in  Little  Rock  attending  the  mid- 

wipt er  meeting  of  the  Arkansas  Press  Association  and  making  my  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  Code  Authority  for  1934,  with  suggestions  for 
the  futile.  Before  the  meeting  was  over  I  received  ,a  telegram  from 
, Chic  ago  asking  me  to  come  thefere  at  once  and  meet  v^th  the  officers  of 
tty e  National  Editorial  Association.  There  was  no  ’intimation  of  what 
they  wanted,  but  as  the  telegram  said  they.wfo.uld  pay  my  expenses,  I 
left  for  Chicago  without  returning  to  Rogers,  ,  X. 

./They  asked  me  to  go  to  Washington  at.  once  as  the  legislative  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ,NEA  and  outlined  in  a  general  way  what  they  hoped 
could;  be  accomplished.  For  a  country  editor  that  was  really  a  plunge 
into  the  unknown.  But  they  offered  me  a  good  salary  and  after  some 
hesitation  I  accepted,.  I  was  not  quite  sure  what  it  was  all  about  but 
££  did -  offer  some  int  eresting  experiences  in  Washington  arri  a  chance 
to  see  the  legislative  wheels  go  round. 
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Home  to  pack  my  trunk  and  look  after  personal  matters,  a  week  later 
found  me  in  Washington  as  a  participant  in  legislative  squabbles  in¬ 
stead  of  as  a.  spectator  on  former  visits  to  the  national  capital.  Most 
of  my  vork  was  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  bills  that  affected  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  although  at  times  I  attended  House  hearings  and  'open 
forums.  Among  my  activities  were  presenting  briefs  on  pure  food  laws, 
hours  and  wages,  the  Wagner  Labor  Bill,  the  N.R.A. —  any  bill  that'  the 
NBA  office  thought  was  worthy  or  harmful.  All  final  decisions  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chicago  office.  It  was  not  up  to  me  to  tell  them  what 
to  do.  Every  day  I  was  meeting  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  had  been 
only  names  to  me.  As  I  have  said  before,  one  could  write  a  book  about 
such  matters  and  I  know  that  I  did  make  many  long  reports.  There  is  no 
place  for  them  here.  Or  of  the  side  trips:  a  day  at  the  Naval  Academy 
at  Annapolis,  a  visit  to  the  home  of  my  ancestors  at  Hagerstown,  Md. , 
and  the  old  cemetery  at  Funks  town ,  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival,  my 
hours  in  the  Congressional  Library,  the  art  museums,  etc. 

By  the  last  of  May  I  was  ready  to  call  it  quits.  I  came  home,  got  my 
car  and  Mrs .Ffink,  and  we  went  to  New  Orleans  to  the  Golden  Anniversary 
meeting  of  the  National  Editorial  Association.  This  was  followed  by  a 
conference  of  NEA  officers  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  where  I  said  I  could 
net  go  back  to  Washington.  Ope  reason  was  iny  health,  for  the  damp, 
chilly  climate  was  too  hard  on  my  throat  and  I  was  suffering  greatly 
with,  bronchial  trouble  which  dated  from  my  winter  in  France.  I  had 
seen  enough  of  Washington  to  last  me  forever,  and  while  it  was  a  lib¬ 
eral  education  it  did  not  appeal  to  ineV  I  am  nob  a  politician  and 
while  Ir met  many  fine  men  there  was  too  much  bickering,  too  much  of 
'•you  vote  for  my  bill  and  I'll  vote  for.yoUrs".  In  the  year  193  5  there 
was  too  much  kowtowing  to  labor  and  too  little  thought  of  the  public 
or  the  tax  payer.  As  a  while  it  was  a  satisfying  experience  and  as  it 
was  the  last  paying  job  I  ever  held,  I  am  glad  it  was  in  Washington. 
That  was  a  fine  place  to  write  Finis  l  ;:C 

.jo  :  J  . 
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While  I  was  .still  at  Fayetteville  early  in  1931*  County  Judge  Dave 
Compton  named  me  as  Benton  County  representative  on  a  northwest’ Arkan¬ 
sas  committee  tomeet  with  a  Red  Cross  worker'  to  secure  aid  incaring 
for  the  unemployed’ of  this  area.  This  was  the  winter  .that  Will  Rdgbrs 
came  to  Rogers  and*  raised  over  $1,000  for  the  relief  fund.  When  T-re- 
turned' to  Rogers  in  April  I  found  that  I  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 
commif/te,9i>j  with  Newt  Walker  ,  secretary  of  ' the  Chamber'  of  Commerce^'  and 
J.  S.  Elcler/to  handle  the  local  funds,  i  and  of  course  I  was  stuck;  %Lth 
the  joQ:.  of-,  secret  ary  v  'r . 

‘  ■■  1'iT.  _.  -  .vjsf-i.: 
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When. the  need  for  assistance  continued.  Walker  and  I  re-orgariLzed 
the  Rogers  Relief  Association  and  I  was  named  president,  with^  Win  Crox- 
dale ^  ee^cretary-treasurer,j  with  me  as  a  general  manager  or  director. 
With  the  coope  rati  on  of  local  powers  we  secured  some  $500  front  the 
clos eg' /^anks ,  through  State  Bank  Commissioner  Marion  Wasson  and  Chan¬ 
cellor  Lee  Seamster.  All  monies  were  pledged  to  relief  work  and  rVe 
aided  many  families .  . 

:  -  •  ■  •  <r, 

Some  time  in  1933  a  fast-talking  field  secretary  from  the  Red  Cross 
headquarters  in  St,.  Louis  persuaded  me  to  take  over  the  Rogers  branch 
of  the  Benton  County  Red  Cross.  I  was  to  head  it  only  until  someone 
else  fcould  be  secured,  but  I  held  the  job  of  secretary-treasurer  for 
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the  next  18  years.  Dr.  George  M.  Love  was  president  but  I  did  all  the 
work.  To  complicate  things,  the  administration  instituted  the  Emergen¬ 
cy  Relief  Association  which  worked  largely  through  the  Red  Cross  after 
the  first  month  or  two.  I  kept  no  record  of  the  amount  of  ddtfting  we 
handled.  x 

My  chief  activity  during  the  30s  was  trying  to  keep  deserving  child¬ 
ren  in  school  aind  see  that. they  had  shoe s ,  stockings  and  coats.  One 
winter  we  gave  away  some  200:  pairs  of' shoes  and  t'ried  to  keep  them  in 
•repair.  Aid  was  usually  given  only  upon:  recommendation  from  the  school 
principals  ani  teachers.'  The  local  Red  Cross  established  a  loan  chest 
supplied  with  sheets,  gowns,  shirts,  towels,  etc.y-  chiefly  for  homes 
where  there  was  sickness.  After  the  first  year,  when  it  was  supervised 
by  the  late  Mis s  Bess  McNeil,  it  also  came  to  my  office.  In  1935  I^d 
been  appointed  to  the  Benton  County  Welfare  Board  and  served  the  limit, 
six  years.  That  neant  trips  to  Bentonville  every  week  or  two  for*  my 
entire  term.  t 

t  '  *  '  *  ’  "  "  .  .  eft 

'When  the  second  World  War  got  under  way,  the  Red  Cross  work  really 
became  my  major  activity  —  subject  to  call  24  hours  a  day  and  seven 
days  a  week.  As  Red  Cross  chairman  for  the  east  side  of  Benton  County 
my  area  varied  from  six  to  ten  townships.  During  the  Red  Cross  drive 
my  townships  raised  nearly  $25,000  and  Iihad  to  keep  the  books  and 
handle  all  funds.  It  took  a  lot  of  work.  The  credit  did  not  go  to  me 
tut  to  the  township,  chairmen  who  did  the  collecting,  and  they  did  a 
most  praiseworthy  job. 

v;  ;  «•  <•;  V  "•  -j J-;. 

When  the  WPA  started  the  sewing  rooms  at  a  number  of  places  in  the 
county,  County  Judge  Joe  Beasley  asked  me  to  handle  the  distribution 
fbr  the  east  end  of  t'he  county.  When  the  books  were  closed,  my  office 
had  distributed  ovpr  6,000  articles  of  clothing,  rugs,  etc.,  and  our 
card  index  carried  some '600  names  to  whom  assistance  was  given.  The 
ware-room  was  in  tlief  court  house  under  the  supervision  -  of  the  Welfare 
Department  and  was  no  part;  of  the  Red  Cross  work.  When  the  local  rooms 
opened  fob  the  making  of  surgical  dressings,  my  job  was  to  furnish  the 
rooms  and  get  the  supplies.  That  was  a  Red  Cross  activity. 

Then  I  was  named  as  Benton  County  representative  on  the  Base  Hospital 
Red  Cross  Council  at  Gamp  Chaffee, near  Fort  Smith*  That  meant  a  long 
trip  every  month  and  Continued  until  the  war  was  OveTiThen  the  Council 
moved  to  the  Veterans  Hospital  in  Fayetteville  and  I  worked  there  until 
1950  when  I  resigned  because  of  the  illness  of  MrSi,  Funk  and  the  need 
to  be  more  at  home.  Both  of  these  activities  meant  helping  secure 
gifts'  ahd  magazines  ahd  material  for  vocational  work.  Rogers  citizens 
were  -  wonder  fU  1  in  their  cooperation  in  every  Red  Cross  and  Welfare 
project  and  I  could  net  have  gotten  to  first  base  without  it.  Rogers 
sent  almost  a  ton  of  reading  material  to  Camp  Chaffee  and  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Hospital  and  the  truck  lines  carried  it  all  for  free.  But  I  had  to 
do  the  collecting  and  packing.  The  only  thing  that  ever  peeved  me  was 
to  have  someone  say  "I  suppose  you  are  haying  a  dull  time  of  it  since 
you  'retired  from  the  Democrat.” 

As  -Mrs .  Funk  became  worse  I  resigned  from  the  Red  Cross  and  gave  up 
my  regular  hours  at  the  office.  I  figured  that  almost  20  years  was 
long  enough  for  one  man  to  stay  in  welfare  work  without  a  cent  of  pro¬ 
fit .  And  I  wore  out  a  couple  of  cars.  No  more  long  trips  after  1940. 
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After  that  most  of  the  mileage  was  between  Rogers  and  Fort  Smith, 
Bent, onville  and  in  the  court ry  around  Rogers.  While  I  got  a  let  of 
satisfaction  out  of  thesd  years  of  welfare  work  and  was  glad  to  be  in 
a  position  to  serve  the  needy  of  the  community,  enough  got  to  be  too 
much . 

In  1935  Mrs.  Funk  and  I  were  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Rogers  Public  Library  —  Mrs.  Funk  representing  the  Women's  Pro¬ 
gressive  Club  and  I  representing  the  Rotary  Club.  In  1940  I  was  named 
president  and  am  now  serving  my  19th  year  in  that  capacity.  Today  it 
is  my  only  conmunity  work,  unless  one  can  call  my  corib  rib uti ons  to  the 
Pioneer,  the  publication  of  the  Benton  County  Historical  Society  com¬ 
munity  work.  That  is  work  that  I  can  do  at  my  desk  with  the  aid  of  my 
scrapbooks  and  files  of  clippings. 

When  a  man  gets  to  be  82  years  old  there  is  a  limit  to  his  activi¬ 
ties  unless  he  is  some  sort  of  a  superman.  I  am  net  in  that  category. 

I  think  the  ohly  real  virtue  I  have  ever  had  was  a  willingness  to  work 
and  to  learn. 

After  Mrs  .Funk's  death  in  September  1953>  I  did  a  lob  of  traveling  — 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  Bub  traveling  alone  is  not  too  much  fun 
and  after  I  had  made  the  rounds  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  from 
Philadelphia  to  California,  and  points  between,  I  was  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  my  traveling  days  are  over.  Hereafter  I  shall  travel  only 
in  my  memories  of  the  bygone  days.  They  were  good  days,  full  days,  and 
they  have  left  me  with  a  wealth  of  memories  and  a  lot  of  fine  friends. 
What  more  can  a  man  ask? 
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TRAVEL  ,  NOTES 


: -~T'i Editor’s  Note 
When  Erwin  Punk  :was  asked  to  name  his  hobbies,  he  always  included 
"conventions."  Rotary,  newspaper,  agricultural,  political,  all  kinds 
of  conventions.  He  missed  only,  two  Arkansas  Press  Association  co riven- 

•  r-  -  •  ' 

tions  in  his  64  years  of  membership  in  that  organization.  ~  He  attended 
National  Editorial  Association  conventions  from  New  York  to  Seattle 
and  from  San  Francisco  to  Miami.  And  always  he  wrote  detailed  accounts 
of  -  the  meetings  he  attended.  Usually  he  was  on  the  program.  He  made 
his  first  radio  talk  May  25,  192?,  at  Hot  Springs  and  gave  his  first 


television  interview  June 

19,  1940, 

in  New  York. 

At  the  end  of 

year  he  would 

recapitulate, 

thus: 

.  r  •  ‘  ‘ 

-  •  J 

••  -\  . 
.r-31 

Banquets 

Luncheons 

Addresses 

Short 

Talks 

1927  .  . 

.  .  10  .  .  . 

*  .  24  .  . 

.  .  .10  .  ; 

•  *  • 

15 

1928  .  . 

.  .  12  .  .  . 

.  .  19  .  . 

22 

1929  .  . 

.  .  25  .  .  . 

.  .  50  .  . 

.  .  .  23  .  . 

43 

1930  .  . 

.  .  16  .  .  . 

.  .  32  .  . 

...  6  .  . 

12 

1931  .  . 

.  .  5  .  .  . 

.  .  18  .  . 

6  .  . 

18  etc 

To  show  his  terrific  pace,  here  are  two  samples  of  his  schedule,  for 

"-Tvr.,  •  ’’’  '  r: 

1927  and  192S.  The  heading  over  these  annual  schedules  was  always  — 
"Extra  Activities  Aside  from  My  Main  Job  as  Editor-Publisher  of  the 
Rogers  Democrat." 

••r  W;:  J.  Lemke 


1927 


Jan.  2  —  Rotary  at  Springdale 

12  —  Attend  Rotary  Inter-City  meeting  at  Fort  Smith 

14-15  Attend  Oklahoma  Press  Assn,  at  Oklahoma  City;  on  program 

29  —  Father  dies 

Feb  12  —  LincolndDay  banquet 

17  —  Speaker  at  Rotary  Inter-City  meeting  at  Joplin 
Mar. 10  —  At  Avoca  for  Apple  Blossom  meeting 

18  —  Speak  at  Kiwanis  meeting 

21  Bentonville  for  Circuit  Court 

27  —  Mintie  and  I  to  Monte  Ne  with  the  Clio  Harpers 
Apr.  2  —  District  editorial  meeting  at  Bentonville;  on  program 
14  —  Apple  Blossom  Festival;  attend  Queen* s  Banquet 

22  —  New  Hope;  Promotion  Day  program 

24-26  District  Rotary  Conference  at  Tulsa;  make  formal  report; 

_  attend  luncheons,  banquet,  etc. 

May  8-9—  Rotary 'Assembly'!  at  Fort  Scott;  make  formal  address 

24-29  -  Arkansas  Press  convention  at  Hot  Springs;  broadcast  my  ~ 
o  ;  -  -  ;  first-' radio  addresses; from. KTHS. 

June  12-16  NEA  convention  at  Omaha;  occupy  pulpit  of  First  Christian 
5  '  ;  10 -Church  in  momingyn broadcast,  from  WOW  in  afternoon. 

15  -  Elected  vice-president  and  make  acceptance  speech. 

16  —  Banquet  .t  - 

17  —  Speak  at  Chadron,  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

18  —  BlaOk  Hills  where  i  meet  President  and  Mrs.Coolidge 

19  —  Deadwood.  20  -  Spearfish,  Belle  Fourche,  Sturgis  " 

21  —  'Rapid  City,  Borghlum  ■<,,  ,  j  ; 

22  —  Torrington,  Wyoming  —  speak  at  Rotary 

23  —  Sidney,  North  Platte,  Cozed.  24  -  Grand  Island,  Hastings. 

25  —  Lincoln,  meet  Governor  Chas.  Bryan 

26  —  Kansas  City  t  ;  ■  ; 

July  22  -  Tell  Camp  Joyzelle  girls  of  my  trip  through  Black  Hills 
°Aug.  4'  -^  Fayetteville  for  Farmers  Week  program 

18-19  Chicago;  visit  Rotary  offices  and  Adventurers  Club 

20  —  Detroit;  meeting  of  State  Press  managers 

21  —  Detroit;  dinner  at  Masonic  Temple 

22  —  Visit  General  Motors  where  lunch  , 

25  —  Visit  Ford  plant  and  ride  in  Stout  airplane 

26  —  St .Louis  ■  -  .  .  .  ; 

30  —  Tell  Rogers  Rotary  Club  about  my  Detroit  visit 
Sept.  2  -  Attend  Ozark  'Press  Assn.,  art  Monett;  speak  for  NEA 

1?  -  District  editorial  meeting  at  Monte  Ne  ^nd  I  preside 
Oct"." 5  —  Bentonville,  poultry  meeting  i;  , 

14  - —  Bentonville,  speaker  at  Rotary  meeting 

16  —  War  Eagle  with  Bivins  and  Park 

26rn-uWBlue  and  Gray  Reunion  at  Elkhorn  -  Tavern 

2?-29  Attend  Missouri  Press  Assn  at  Joplin;  on  program  twice  and 

<W'?j- i;  RaXso  spfeakrat  banquets -at  poplin  and  Carthage. 

Dec.  15—18  Texas  High  School  Press  meeting  at  Belton,  Texas;  also  a' 

'to  ;  meeting -cf  Texas  ^newspaper  publishers.  Speak  at  banquet ,  at 

chapel,  in  three  business  sessions,  and  deliver  formal  Address. 
19  -  Main  address  at  annual  banquet  of  Rogers  Ho§e  Co,  No.l 

vf  '•  r  .  ?  I  •  *V»  5  .  ’•  ■  '  ^  ’  'Vf  -i  *  .  > 


1928 


Jan.  22  —  Wrote  article  for  Publisher's  Auxiliary 
Feb.  11  —  Arkansas  Press  Assn,  meeting  in  Little  Rock 

22  —  Toastmaster  George  Washington  banquet  at  Methodist  Church 

27  —  Work  on  drive  for  Lane  Hotel  bonus 

Mar.  3  —  Northwest  Arkansas  Press  Association  at  Fayetteville 

31  —  Mutual  Aid  Union  protest  meeting  at  Fayetteville 
Apr.  1  —  Contest  judge  for  Texas  College  Press  Assn. 

9  —  Monte  Ne  for  story  of  storm 

11  —  Laying  of  cornerstone  for  court  house  at  Bentonville 

13  —  Community  Club  dinner  at  Lowell 

14  —  Rural  Promotion  Day  at  Garfield 

22-24  District  Rotary  Conference  at  Pittsburg,  Kansas; 

Chairman  of  several  committees. 

28  —  Contest  judge  for  Arkansas  College  Press  Assn. 

May  23-26  Memphis,  with  Press  Field  Managers  of  U.S. 

27-30  Memphis,  NEA  meeting;  elected  President;  Tennessee  Press 
luncheon;  speech  of  acceptance,  etc.;  Memphis  Rotary  Club 
luncheon. 

31  —  Respond  to  address  of  welcome  at  Marianna,  Ark. 

June  1  —  Speak  at  Corinth,  Miss;  2.  at  Florence,  Ala,  and  Columbia, 
Tenn.;  3.  at  Manchester  and  Monteagle;  4.  at  Lookout  Mtn. 
and  Chattanooga;  5.  at  Etowah;  6.  at  Univ.  of  Tennessee, 
Knoxville;  7.  at  Johnson  City;  8.  interview  Alvin  York  at 
Crossville;  9.  Nashville 
June  21  —  First  NEA  Bulletin  Letter 

26  —  Farewell  talk  at  Rotary  as  Rotary  secretary 
Aug.  13  —  Tontitown  Grape  Festival 
14  —  Speak  at  Rotary 

Sept  6-14-  Chicago  and  St. Paul;  preside  at  meeting  of  Board  of 

Directors  NEA;  principal  speaker  at  St .Paul  Rotary  Club; 
attend  Minnesota  State  Fair. 

17  —  Attend  opening  of  Circuit  Court  at  Bentonville 

26  —  Attend  road  meeting  at  Bentonville 

30  —  Complete  "NEA  Program"  for  Illinois  press  meeting 
Oct .  3  —  Bentonville  Fair 

8  —  Press  Day  at  Arkansas  State  Fair,  Little  Rock 

9  —  Spend  day  in  Conway 

10  —  Back  to  Little  Rock 

11-12  Journalism  Week  at  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.; 
also  meeting  of  Illinois  Press  Assn.;  speak  on  regular 
program  and  two  banquets. 

13  —  Chicago:  Navy  vs  Notre  Dame  football  game 

27  —  Arkansas  homecoming  game  at  Fayetteville 
30  —  Inspect  court  house  at  Bentonville 

Nov.  12  —  Dedication  of  court  house 

16-17  St. Louis:  Missouri  Press  Assn.;  on  program 
18-20  West  Baden,  Indiana;  International  Advertising  Assn. 

21  —  St. Louis:  write  letters  to  Board  of  Directors;  article  for 
NEA  Bulletin;  story  for  Rogers  Democrat; 

26  —  Attend  Springdale  Rotary  Club 
Dec.  6-7  -  Joplin,  to  see  "The  Singing  Fool" 


~c_ 
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TRAVEL  NOTES 


(Editor's  note:  Erwin  Funk's  "Travel  Notes"  are  fascinating  reading. 
There's  a  bound  book  of  notes  for  every  year.  The  following  is  a 
typical  entry.  —  WJL) 

Oct.  5,  1837  ~  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico 

Do  you  remember  my  telling  once  how  Mintie  said  with  great  delight, 
"Thank  goodness,  we  are  back  in  the  South"  when,.. a  waiter  in  Dallas 
called  her  "Honey."  She  discovered  the  western  type  of  waiter  the  oth¬ 
er  day  when  we  alked  into  a  cafe  and  the  waitress  came  up  and  said, 
"Hello!"  At  first  Mintie  feared  I  was  meeting  an  old  friend,  but  that 
was  her  regular  greeting  to  patrons. 

I  came  out  (of  Carlsbad  Cavern)  with  the  last  government  Ranger,  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  procession,  and  his  job  was  to  turn  out  the  lights 
and  pep  up  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  see  that  they  got  out  of  the  cave. 
One  middle-aged  woman  from  Maine  was  just  about  all  in.  She  asked  the 
Ranger  what  he  would  do  if  she  dropped  in  her  tracks.  He  was  ready  for 
her.  "It  will  cost  you  #5  for  each  Ranger  who  has  to  help  carry  you  to- 
the  surface."  That  brought  her  to  life  in  a  hurry.  We  had  no  more  talk 
from  her  with  regard  to  fainting. 

'  “  -;F, 

(Editor's  note:  Here  are  some  notes  that  Erwin  Funk  wrote  in  1938 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Funk  attended  the  NEA  convention  in  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.  —  WJL*) 

June  13,  1938  -  Evansville,  Indiana 

Our  longest  stop  today  was  at  Vincennes.  Tomorrow  they  will  unveil 
the  new  Lincoln  shrine,  which  is  at  the  side  of  the  highway  on  the 
Illinois  side  of  the  Wabash  River.  I  knew  about  the  unveiling  and 

stopped  to  look  at  the  site,  never  dreaming  they  would  let  us  pull 
aside  the  coverings  and  see  the  big  bronze  statue  and  the  bas-relief 
carvings.  The  architect  in  charge  said,  "Sure,  you  can  see  it!"  So  I 
called  Mintie  and  we  had  a  pre-view.  The  stone  work  has  been  ready  a 
long  time  but  the  bronze  statue  ofr -Lincoln-,  lj3£&  size  or  bigger,  was 
i.  set  up  only,  last  Saturday.  It  was  the  first  statue  I  had  ever  seen  of 
^  Tin co In  as  a  2l-year-old  youth.  ■  oThe  carved  background  shows  too  ox- 
7  drawn  wagons  bringing  the  Lincoln  belongings  from  Kentucky  to  Illinois. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  crossed  the  Wabash  here.  Anyhow,  they  could 
have  crossed  here.  ” 

June  14,  1938  -  Paoli,  Indiana 

It  was  almost  3  o'clock  when  we  left  for  the  Lincoln  memorial  park 
and  visited  the  grave  of^lfe&hy* Hanks .Lincoln  and  the  site  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Cabin.  It  is  a  state  park  now  and-  the  grpunds  are  being  fixed  up 
in  wonderful  shape.  We  kept  losing  time  because  I  insisted  upon  visit¬ 
ing  with  everyone  I  met  and  Mintie  pokes  me  and  gives  me  black  looks. 
But  that  is  wiry  1  travel  and  I  get- more  .kick  out  of  the  People  I  meet 
than  I  do  out  of  the  scenery  or  places.  .  . 
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June  15,  1938  -  Bards town,  Kentucky 


Our. first  stop  of  the  afternoon  was  at  Fort  Knox, some  25  miles  south 
of 'Louisville,  wherer  the  Treasury  Department  has  buried,  most,,  of  .the 
gold  it  grabbed  from  the  public  a  year  or  two  ago.  There  is  nothing 
very  imposing  about  the  stone  building  that  stands  over  the  vaults  and 
I  am  told  that,  like  an  iceberg,  nine-tenths  of  the  masonry  and  steel 
are  under  the  ground.  It  stands  near  the  highway  and  is  surrounded  by 
a  high,  steel  fence.  I  did  not  try  to  crawl  over  or  under  it.  It  was 
too  hot;  Fort  Knox:  made  me  think  of  Camp  Pike  and  army  days  — so  many 
men  in  uniform  and  the  same  old  alibi,  "I  just  got  here.  Mister,  and 
don’t  know  nothing  about  anything. 

■  ;?  *  rr  . 


ik 


June  16  -  Georgetown,  Kentucky 

. j.  • 

This  has  been  a  hectic  day  —  not  so  much  because  of  the  program  I 
had  laid  out  for  us  but  because  of  car  trouble.  ,  Today  I  had  to  pay  a 
couple  of  fellows  to  undo  what  I  paid  a  man  to  do  yesterday.  Visited., 
the  old  Cathedral  at  Bardstown  with  its  paintings  by  VanDyck,  Mur£llo,_ 
Rubens  and  others  .  Visited  "The  Old  Kent uc icy  Hojne",  where  Stephen  Fos- 
ter  wrote  most  of  the  songs  that  made  him  famous.  Then  drove  to  Har-  . 
rodsburg,  the  oldest  town  in  Kentucky,-, containing  a  replica  of  the  old 
fort  as  it  stood  200  years  ago.  ( 

June  17,  1938  -  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Visited  Frankfort,  Winchester  and  Richmond  (Berea  College). 

"  Of  '  :  ;  >i- 

June  18,  1938  -  Ashland,  Kentucky 

There  wasn’t  much  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  students  on  the  campus 
of.  the  University  of  Kentucky.  I  did  ask  one  young  man  why  it  was  that 
most : of  the  girls  carried  an  armful  of  books  while  I  did  not  see  a 
single  young  man  carrying  a  book.  He  said  it  was  because  the  men  had 
more  sense  than  the  girls,  o, 

June  21,  1938  -  Greenbrier  Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia 


NEA  Convent i on . 


T[ 


■.looi'i : 


June  28  -  Winstdn-Salem,  North  Carolina 


■  \W 


Spent  one  night  at  Harper’s  Ferry.  Our  hotel.  Hill  Top  Inn,  was  pq 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers  —  hardly  a  quarter  mile 
from  the  junction.  I  got  quite  a  kick  out  of  our  landlord  at  Hill  Top 
Inn.  He  kept  telling  us  that  unless  one’s  folks  had  lived  here  for  at 
least  50  years,  they  were  just  newcomers.  I  said  "All  my  grandparents 
and  great-grandparents  lived  within  50  miles  of  Harpers  Ferry. ’In  fact, 
they  helped  fyiild' the  first  :ferry.  And  my  grandmother’s  name  was  New¬ 
comer;^  Then1!  added:  "Did  you  ever  hear..;.,of'-  Funkstown,  jus^  out;  of 
Hagerstown?  Welly- my  name  is  Funk."  Everybody-  in  this  section  knows,  of 
the  Funks  and:  Newcomers  and’  I;  heard  no  more  out  of  the  aforesaid  land¬ 
lord.  •-  . '  r  *  yv'  l- 

-:T  ^  <  in: 

The  National  Editorial  Association  had  a  week’s  bus  -tour  _  in  eight 

Greyhound  busses. 
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At  Parkersburg  we  met  ex-Governor  A.B.Vhite,  the  oldest  living  past 
president  of  the  National  Editorial  Association.  He  succeeded  Bettis 
of  Little  Rock  in  1888.  Bettis  and  I  are  the  only  NEA  presidents  from 
Arkansas, and  White  and  Bob  Pritchard  are  the.  only  presidents  from  West 
Virginia',-  a  fact  that  seemed  to  interest  him  very  much.  He  is  quite 
feeble’ rand  made  us  a  short  talk.  I  gave  the ’ response,  as  the  senior 
past -president  on  the  tour.  He  came  near  being  my  undoing,  as  I  had  to 
hold  the  radio  microphone  in  my  hand  t  and  .  could  make  none  of  my  uddal 
gestures.  The  old  man  (he  is  S3)  sat~  tWre  .on  the  platform  with  tears 
streaming  down  his  face  and  made  me  feel  as  though  I  was  delivering  a 
funeral,  oration.  And  he  kept  saying' "That  fs  the  God's  truth,  Fiink. " 

•  Mrs',' Roosevelt  ate  dinner  with  us  '  in  the  school  'gymnasium  and  sat 
only  a'  few  feet  frcm,.Mint'i.e  and  me,  ”  She  wore  a  blue  roll  sailor  hat 
(Mintie  thinks,  it  is\the  one  she  bopghtr.for  Easter.7  and  could- hoi- wear 
because  of  the  arin),l  She  had  on  a  red  dress,  an  ugly  shade,  but. Min¬ 
tie  was  more  concerned  because  Eleanor  wore  blue  shoes  with  that  ped 
dress.  She  is  much  better  looking  than  her  photographs. 

June  30,  1938  -  .Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

I  spent  a  cpUglW  of  hours  going  through  the  great  Reynolds  tobacco 
factories.  They  make  Camel  cigarettes.  When  I  went  to  the  office  on 
the  19th  floor,  they  said  it  was  too  late  to  join  the  groups  that,  were 
,,  being  shown  through  by  guides.  But  I  pulled  one  of  my  old  Washington 
V  cards  onlthem,  as  Washington  representative  of  the  NEA,  §nd  they  gave 
T.me  a  pass ^and  a  special  guide.  " 

■  -  >,-!•&'  ±s/tjtie  most  vpnderful  lot  of  automatic  machinery  I  have  evep  seen 
anywhere  ;:)RoW  after,  raw.  of  machines, in  room  after  room,  and  :^n  several 
floors,'  are  turning 'out  cigarettes  by  the  hundreds  of  millions.  I  saw 
everything  and  as'ked  my  guide  so  many  questions  that  he  had  to  turn  me 
overate  a  .mechanic,  who  really  knew  what  the  machines  were  doing  and, 

'  more  important,  just  how  and  why  they  did  it. I  could, h^ve  spent  a  week 
in  the  plant  just  Wp.olcing  at  the  machinery  and  finding  out  how  they 
print  the  imprint  on  W the  cigarettes,  how  they  sharpen  the  knives  that 
cut  the  cigarettes  i^ntci  -even  lengths,  how  the  inspectors  detect  the 
slightest  impfrfectiion  'in  weight  or  wrapping. 

k  vV  ' 

.  ■  .  r  c1 

(Editor's  notej;  Their  1940  tour  took  the  Funks  to  New  York  for  the 
NEA  convention  and  the  W0rld's  Fair.  Here  are  some  typical  paragraphs 
from  the  1940  note-book.  —  l  JL} 

June  11,  1940  -  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania 

•.? 1 ;•  .  , 

Ehroute  to  NEA- convention  in  New  York  City. 

Spending  the  night  in  Brownsville,  a  small  town  between  Uniontown 
and  Washington.  We  are  1,004  miles  on  our  way.  Sunday  was  our  big  day 
(425  miles)  and  we  stopped  an  hour  in  Rolla,  another  hour  in  St'. Louis 
and  an  hour  in  Indianapolis.  LToday.  we  have  been  in  London,  Ohio, to 
visit  an  NEA  friend;  stopped  an  hour  or'  two  in  Columbus,  and  two  hours 
for  dinner  in  Zanesville. 

•  .  •••p.t , . 

...June  14  -  Philadelphia  a  *£. 

_  *  .  .  ■  .•  w 

V hen  we  hit  Maryland  g we  began  td1 have  car  trouble  —  the  clutch  — 
and  the  car  went  dead  on  a  hill  in  a  little  town.  We  rolled  the  car  — 
or,  rather,  it  rolled  itself  —  right  into  a  garage  where  for  25  cents 
we  were  fixed  up  and  ran  merrily  along  to  Hager st om. .  .The  manager  had 


a  man  take  us  in  his  own  car  to  Funks town,  ;  to  the  old  cemetery  that  .1 
had  visited  in  1935.  We  inspected  all  the  gravestones  and  while  we  did 
not  find  any  Funks,  we  fourid -Newcomers  and  Millers  and  Keif em  and 
Stonebreaker  and  other  relatives.  We  visited  the  old  Dunkard  Cemetery, 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  briers,  and  I  took  a  picture  of  the  qld  Dun^-r 
ard  meeting  house.  I  got  stuck  with  Mollie  Schilling  Weber  (84)  who 
did  her  darndest  to  tell  me  her  life  history  and  thatpof  Funktown.  We 
bought  some  fresh  strawberries*,,  dr^ipk^ cokes  and  invested' in  some  old- 
fashioned  licorice  in  the  country  store.  We  interviewed  all  the  clerks 

juntil  we  became  the  town  nuisances.  But  -  we  have  seen  Funkstown!  , 

-  .  r r,  ..  '  mm  ,-.+  ?•  ■  ....  ,  ..  , 

ijune  16  -’  Hotel  Lincoln,  New  York  City 

We  were  all  up  bright  and  early  on  Saturday  and  caught  an  8:35  train 
for  Atlantic  City’--  the  Funks, .Andrews  and  Marshalls,  six  of  Two 

hours  later  we  were  at  the  Andrews  domicile  and  the  gabegt  and  fun 
started.  It  sounded  like  the  good  old  days  when  the  Funks  were  all  at 
Mhome  and  had  visitors.  Everybody  talked  at  once  and  the  Andrews -kids 
(Grace,  '  John,  Henri,  and  Edith  ),  .  reported  on  the  progress*  of  affairs 
while  "Edwin  and  Grace  had  been  in  Philadelphia. 

We  got  into  our  bathing  suits  and  hit  for  the  beach,  only  a  couple 
of  blocks  away#  I-  don't  think  we  were  on  the  beach  an  hour  but  vrhat -it 
did  to  me  was  a^sin  and  shame.  I  have  some  nicely  burned  shoulders 
and  a  neck  that  asks  to  be  handled  with  care.  And  the  top  <jf  my  head! ! 
Nd  fool  like  an*  old  fool  —  but  I  wouldn’t  have  missed  tfce  fun  *  for 
twice  the  itch! 

By  the  time  we  had  a  shower  and  were  back  in  our  clothes  at  u  the 
house,  lunch  was  ready.  The  dining  room  was  too  small  for  such  a  gang, 
so  Grace  served  it  buffet  style.  We  were  eating  all  over  the  apartment. 
I  loved  every  one  of  the  Andrews  and  have  no  favorite. . .Nothing  we  can 
see  or  do  on  the  entire  trip  will  give  me  more  pleasare  than  our  day 
with  the  Andrews  children.  They  never  quarrel  and  they  are  courteous 
and  considerate  of  each  other  and  of  their  parents.  It  is  ojqe  of  my 
great  regrets  that  we  live  so  far  away  that  we  cannot  see  than  more 
often.  ■■■■■ -.I.-: 

We  made  our  first  and  only  stop  between  Germantown  and  New  York  at 
Princeton  and  We  all  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  grounds^  o. We  were 
there  several  hours  and  met  a  student,  a  Californian  named  Ajiderson, 
who  acted  as  a  guide  and  gave  us  a  lot  of  detailed  information  ahout 
the  University,  some  of  which  I  appreciated  but  most  of  which  was  as 
useless  as  a  hair  comb  is  to  me  this  morning.  I  told  Mint ie  to  hunt  me 
up  one  of  those  soft-bristled  baby  brushes . 

.We  hated  to  leave  but  finally  got  away  and  had  lunch  ata -roadside 
inn.  Fine  4-lane  highways  all  the  way  from  Philadelphia  t<5  New  York 
and  while  traffic  was  heavy,  it  was  easy.  We  came  through  the  Holland 
Tunnel  up  to  the  hotel  with  no  more  trouble  than  getting  out  of  a 
football  crowd  in  Rogers ,  Arkansas .  'a;-.. 

a  -  .•/'!  • 

June  18  '  :  t:  a 

At  12:15  we  left  on  a  special  subway  train  for  the  Fair  Grounds  and 
did  not  get  home  untill  11  at  night .  Maybe  I  have  just  seen  too  many 
Fairs  ‘but  I  do  not  find  this  one  as  attractive  as  the  Chicago.  Fair. 
It’s  medsier  and. more  jumbled.  T'e  spent  a  half  hour  or  more  motoring 
around 'the  grounds  and  thenjwent  to  a  SwedisfTrestaurant,  ^The  Three 
Crowns."  That  lunch  took  almost  two  hours.  T^en  to  Billy  dose’s  out¬ 
door  water  carnival,  the  "Aquacade."  j 
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At  7  we  went  to  the  (NEA)  banquet.  It  was  nice  but  just  like  hund¬ 
reds  of  banquets  that  Mintie  and  I  have  attended  all  over  the  country 
and  I  don’t  remember  a  thing  we  had  to  eat.  The  speaker  was  Charles  F. 
Kettering  of  General  Motors,  credited  with  being  one  of  the  keenest 
men  in  the  automobile  industry  today.  Alfred  Sloan,  chairman  of  Gener¬ 
al  Motors,  was  toastmaster.  Sloan  and  Kettering  introduced  themselves 
personally  to  each  guest  as  he  or  she  entered  the  reception  room. 

June  19 

After  breakfast  we  walked  down  Broadway  to  the  Empire  State  Building 
for  which  we  had  passes,  and  went  to  the  top.  Visibility  was  not  very 
good.... We  ran  into  a  group  of  NRA  women  on  the  tower  and  had  our  pic¬ 
tures  taken  with  them  —  Mintie  says  it  will  look  like  Erwin  Funk  and 
his  harem.  I  was  the  only  man. 

Vie  got  a  bus  back  to  the  Roosevelt  at  11,  to  hear  Dr. George  Gallup, 
who  is  responsible  for  all  the  tables  in  the  papers  telling  of  the 
.trends  in  popular  opinion  on  all  subjects. 

Then  came  Radio  City. '^be  had  a  guide  but  that  didn't -help  much  when 
X  tried  to  go  back  over  seme  of  our  routes.  It's  just  too  big  to  tell 
about.  Upstairs  and  down,  subways  and  elevators-,' J 'observation  towers 
and  shops  and  music  halls  and  theaters.  We  never  will  remember  all  we 
saw  and  will  discover  when  we  get  home  that  we  missed  just  the  things 
we  wanted  most  to  see. 

June  20,  1940  -  New  York  City 

OmL'J'  Z:-J 

This  is  our  last  day  in  the  great  wicked  city  of-  New  York  and  when 
it  gets  dark  Mintie  and  I  are  going  out  and  make  one  last  attempt  to 
find  some  of  this  so-called  wickedness.  It  is  8  o'clock  now  but  it  is 
still  light  and  as  I  look  out  of  the  window  (we  are  on  the  23rd  floor 
of  the  hotel),  all  the  skyscrapers  are  still  aglow  with  sunshine. 
Tommy  Dorsey  and  orchestra  are  playing  for  -the  dancing  on  the  roof 
garden  of  the  Astor  Hotel  —  and  we  look  down  on  them  and  get  out 
swing  music  second-hand. Living  on  the  23rd  floor  of  a  hotel  is  getting 
up  in  the  world  for  Arkansawyers .  :i 

Yesterday  Mintie  and  I  spent  most  of  the  day  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  twe 
made  no  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  Fair,  although  we  had  passes  for 
everything  on  the  grounds.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  GE  and 
Westinghouse  exhibits.  Mintie  was  not  any  more  pleased  with  man-made 
lightning  than  with  the  Lord-made  brand.  I  was  much  pleased  with  the 
new  radio  and  television  cabinets  and  asked  so  many  questions  that  I 
was  asked  into  the  studio  and  gave  a  7g  minute  interview.  Mintie  stood 
across  the  room,  in  front  of  a  television  set,  and  saw  and  heard  it 
very  plainly. 

■  '■"f  f*  •  '  '  "  '  _  \  ; ; 

-  :  i  -  •-  • 

June  22'-.; Northhampton,  Mass.  .  'Ir  ■ 

There. is  nothing  much  to  say  about  our  wind-up  in  NewYork.  I  attend¬ 
ed  the  NEA  meeting  until  noon,  had  our  car  brought  to;the  doofand  got 
away  at  1:30  without  trouble  of  any  kind.  We  followed  the  Henry  Hudson 
Driveway,’a  wonderful  road  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  crossedthe 
Bear-rMouhtain-'toridge,  reached  West  Point.  Spent  seme  time  on  the  Acad¬ 
emy  grounds  land  in  the  beautiful  chapel.  Then  drove  through  Newbugg  to 
Marlborough  where  we  were  the  guests  of  Will  Plank ... .Wonderful  fruit 
country  around  here. . .We -saw  a  farm  that  specializes  in  4-leaf  clovers 
—  believe  it  or  not.... It  was  after  10  this  morning  when  we  left  the 
Planks  and  ran  up  to  Poughkeepsie.  Vassar  College  is  a  beautiful  place 


and  we  loved  it... Then  into  Connecticut  and  had  lunch  at  Canaan  and  up 
to  Northhampton,  Mass.,  where  we  saw  Smith  College,  our  second  women's 
school  for  the  day. 

.  :  j  * . 

June  24,  1940  ~  Boston,  Mass. 

We  spent  several  hours  on  the  campus  of  Yale  University.  Fere  for¬ 
tunate  as  usual  in  finding  an  official  who  took  us  wherever  we  wanted 
to  go.  ,.For  instance,  we  visited  the  room  just  vacated  by  the. 'son  of  a 
millionaire  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  The  room  was  littered  with 
personal  belongings  that  included  big  radio  with  bar  attachment,  furn¬ 
iture,  electric  toaster  and  coffee  pot,  musical  instruments,  clothing, 
skis,  etc.  The  officer  said  the  janitor  would  get  it  all  for  cleaning 
the  room,  Yale  is  not  as  attractive  as  Princeton  but  is  more  massive 
and  on  the  general  type  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

Then  we  headed  east  and  north  for  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Then  due 
east  for  the  coast,  via  Taunton  to  Plymouth  and  the  historic  Rock. 
Estell  crawled  under  the  edge  of  the  iron  grating  that  protects -the 
Rock  and  leaned  on  it  and  I  took  her  picture .  Then  on  to  Boston,  in 
the  rain.  And  it  still  rains. 

June  26,  1940  -  Boston,  Mass. 

It  has  rained  steadily  ever  since  we  reached  Boston  night  before 
last  and  it  looks  like  it  will  rain  forever.  Inasmuch  as  it  rained  all 
the  time  Mirytie  and  I  were  here  in  1916,  our  memories  of  Boston  will 
always  be  wet  ones.  •>,- 

We  spent  yesterday  at  Salem  and  Gloucester.  In  Salem  I  attended 
Rotary  at  the  Hotel  Hawthorne  —  everything  at  Salem  is  built  around 
the  witches  and  the  House  of  Seven  Gables.  There  are  scores  of  histor¬ 
ical  spots,  monuments  and  buildings,  some  of  250  years  ago. 

Then  on  to  Gloucester,  a  famous  fishing  port.  It  was  raining  but  we 
walked  down  to  the  wharfs  and  found  them  just  as  dirty,  the  fish  smell 
just  as  strong,  and  the  boats,  tugs,  freighters,  fishing  smacks,  and 
what  have  you,  just  as  dirty  and  rusty  and  smelly  as  I  had  anticipated. 
It  is  evident  that  Gloucester  has  fallen  on  evil  days  as  far  as  fish¬ 
ing  is  concerned. 

June  27  -  Glen  Cove,  Maine 

This  will  be  a  hard  place  to  find  on  the  map  but  we  are  on  Penobscot 
Bay,  about  half-way  between  Rockland  and  Rockport,  almost  due  south  of 
Bangor. 

Lfy  last  letter  found  me  be-moaning  the  rain  in  Boston.  Three  days 
there,  with  rain  almost  every  minute,  We  left  in  the  rain  and  headed 
for  New  Hampshire,  through  Lowell,  Nashua,  Manchester  and  minor  points 
for  Concord.  The  rain  stopped  when  we  arrived.  Concord  pleased  us  very 
much;  it  seemed  so  clean  and  refreshing. . .Daniel  Webster1 appears  to  be 
the  patron  saint;  there  are  pictures  and  statues  of  him  everywhere. 

At  Durham  we  visited  the  University  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  not  a 
big  schodl  but  the  buildings  are  very  attractive.  The  campus  is  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye  and  we  all  fell  in  love  with  the  graceful  shimmering 
Norway  pines.  There  is  not  a  more  beautiful  tree  in  the  sunlight  any¬ 
where.  Some  look  as  though  covered  with  snow. 
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I  have  seen  more  tourist  cabins  today  than  I  ever  saw  before  in  my 
life.  From  Portsmouth  north,  they  literally  line  the  highways.  There 
are  not  so  many  of  them  this  far  north,  but  from  the  New  Hampshire 
line  to  Portland  there  are  actually  thousands  of  them.  So  many  of  them 
are  new  that  it  is  evident  the  people  of  this  state  figure  that  the 
war  in  Europe  will  turn  thousands  of  people  north  into  Maine  —  and 
they  certainly  are  getting  ready  for  them. 


•  no:: 


Vie  stopped  at  Damariscotta  and  while  I  visited  the  local  printing 
office,  the  others  did  some  scouting.  A;rman  told  them  that  if  we  drove 
down  to  Pemaquid  Point  (  14  miles  )  we  could  get  into  the  lighthouse 
there  for  a  few  cents.  So  we  meandered  down  a  country  road  right  out 
to  a.  point,,  stocking  out  in  the  ocean  - —  only  to  find  the  lighthouse 
purely  automatic,  no  keeper,  electric,  and  they  wanted  15  cents  for 
letting  us  park  our  car.  Nothing  doing. So  we;  went,  back  to  Damariscotta 
(I  like  that  name,  even  though  I  can't  pronounce  it)  and  hastened  on 
our  way.  Hew  I  love  these  Maine  names l  My  first  introduction  wa  when 
they  stuck  me  15  cents  to  cross  the  Piscataqua  River.  It  cost  me  65 
cents  to  get  across  the  Kennebec  and  tomorrow  I’ll -get  soaked  for, 
crossing  the  Penobscot. 


June  29,  1940  -  St . Johnsbury,  Vermont 


’*  -\,y  - 


I  wrote  last  from  Glen's  Cove  in  Maine.  We  were  in  Bar  Harbor  by  10 
o'clock  the  next  morning  and  I  was  much  disappointed.  There  is  little 
to  see  there,  for  the  big  estates  are  walled  off  from  the  vulgar  pub¬ 
lic  and  there  are  no  cheap  attractions  like  those  we  found  at  Old  Or¬ 
chard  Beach.  A  genuine  snooty  town. 

-Prom  Bangor  we  drove  to  Orono,  Maine,  and  saw  the  state  university. 
This  morning  we  drove  into  Augusta  in  the  heaviest  fog  I  have  seen  on 
this  trip.  Inasmuch  as  the  State  House  was  our  only  excuse  for  coming 
to  Augusta,  we  drove  there  at  once  and  found  it  open  —  for  a  wonder. 
We  spent  an  hour  there  and  visited  with  a  lot  of  state  officials, 
chiefly  in  the  .agriculture  department  and.  they  loaded  me  down  with 
pamphlets . 


We  were  in  Lewiston  by  11  and  got-  bur  dinner  there.. It  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  scenic  drive  all  afternoon  —  through  the  mountains  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont.  We  were  only  8  miles  from  Mt. Washington  and  saw 
it  very  clearly  a  .number  of  times. We  could  have  driven  to  the  base  of 
Mt  .Washington  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  it  worth  the  time  and  gas. 

July  1,  1940  -  Tpibe's  Hill,  on  the  Mohawk  Rover,  ,  -  .  .  4 

5  miles  west  of  Amsterdam,  New  York 

’  L  ;  :  •  ‘  '  *  .  '  *>• 

I7  3  V  :  <  [n 

If  I  wanted  to  keep  up  with  the  doings  of  the  Funks  and  Marshalls, 

I  would  have  to  write  every  night  because  I  can't  remember  longer  than 
24  hours.,, We  got/qway  frem  St. Johnsbury  by  8  Sunday  morning.  Our  first 
Stop  was  J3a,rre,  the  granite  center  of  the  world.  We  had  to  leave  the 
highway  and  drive  a  few  miles  tothe  quarries  but  it  was  worth  the  time 
and  trouble.  From  the  summit  of  the  great  granite  hill  we  had  a  mar¬ 
velous  panorama  for  miles  around,  while  below  us  was  the  tremendously 
deep  hole  from  which  the  huge  granite  blocks  are  hoisted  by  powerful 
machinery. . .There  are  many  of  these  quarries  but  one  was  enough  for  us. 

Then  on  to  Montpelier,  capital  of  Vermont,  where  we  toured  the  State 
House  under  the  guidance  of  an  old  Irish  official,  .The  -Governor  came 
in  while  we  were  there  but  our  Irish  friend  did  not  introduce  us. 
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We  drove  into  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  time  for  dinner.  Then  visited 
the  University  of  Vermont  —  not  particularly  impressive.  Burlington 
has  only  about  9,000  people  and  most  of  them  were  downtown  to  see  a 
parade  of  American  Legion  members  and  their  Canadian  brethren  of  World 
War  I.  Evidently  they  have  lost  their  appetite  for  marching,  for  we 
saw  fliore  Legionnaires  on  the  sidewalks  than  in  the  parade. 

We  spent  an  hour  at  Crown  Point,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where  there  is  a  state  park  and  a  monument  that  affords  a  good  lookout 
for  that  territory. .. .This  morning  we  drove  into  Ticonderoga  and  went 
at  once  to  the  old  fort  at  the  junction  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake" 
George,  one  of  the  historical  spots  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Then  we  drove  down  the  west  edge  of  Lake  George  to  Hudson  Falls, 
where  I  attended  Rotary.  Then  through  showers  to  Saratoga  Springs  with 
its  race  track  and  spa,  where  they  wanted  lOcents  for  a  smell  of  their 
sulphur  water.  We  voted  Saratoga  over-rated  and  a  flop. 

July  3,  19A0  -  8  miles  south  of  Cortland,  New  York 

From  Saratoga  Springs  we  drove  south  to  Cooperstown,  which  is  a  beau- 
-  Jriful  drive  by  the  shores'  of  Otsego  Lake.  There  were  two  attractions 
for  me  at  Cooperstown  —  the  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame,  for  it  was  here 
that  the  first  game  of  baseball  was  played  in  1839  under  the  supervis- 
„  v  ion  of  Abner  Doubleday,  later  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War.  Last  year 
rj0  Doubleday  Park  was  dedicated  with  much  ceremony,  on  the  spot  where  the 
•oni£irst  game  was  played,  and  all  the  celebrities  of  ba lid om  were  there. 

.  They  also  dedicated  an  attractive  Memorial  Hall,  in  which  are  to  be 
.  e  found  pictures  and  medallions  of  the  19  men  who  have  so  far  been  rec- 
rfj-j  ognized  as  the  outstanding  players  of  the  game.  They  charge  25  cents 
admission  and  I  was  the  only  member  of  our  party  sufficiently  inter¬ 
ested  to  enter  —  but  Mintie  had  to  come  and  rescue  me,  :  for  I  could 
have  spent  the  whole  day  there. 

v.g  This  was  the  home  of  J.  Fennimore  Cooper  and  he  and  the  immediate 
] members  of  his  family  are  buried  here,  in  the  cemetery  in  the  heart  of 
tli ©  town.  The  scenes  of  many  of  Cooper's  stories  are  located  in  this 
neighborhood  and  around  Lake  Otsego. 

July  7  -  Flint,  Michigan  V.  . 

/ 

irsy  We  were  in  Canada  just  24  hours  -  and  would  have  enjoyed  it  more  if 
today  had  not  been  Sunday  and  all  the  stores  closed. .. .When  you  hear 
.that  everything,  is  closed  in  Canada,  it  means  just  that.... We  reached 
;;  ;jVK,Xewist©n,  below  Niagara  Falls,  about  10  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  to 
sneak  up  on  the  Falls  from  Qown-stream.  So  we  saw  the  Rapids  and  the 
Whirlpool  and  watched  the  little  car  travel  on  a  cable  over  the  Whirl- 
-  .i- pool  but  none  of  us  cared  to  try  for  that  thrill. .  .We  went  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  American  Falls  by  elevator  and  then  drove  over  on  Goat 
■ri-j  ;  Island  to  see  the  Canadian  Falls.... We  had  not  Expected  to  cross  until 
?c  .-  -.evening  but  we  were  within  three  miles  of  the  Falls  and  decided  on  the 
o  -Ic.  TT  spur  of  the  moment  to  go  into  Canada.  And  we  did.  At  the  Canadian  cus- 
•  e//  ^  ^d  to  register  my  car,  motor  number,  license  number,  serial 

htimber,  etc.,  and  declare  my  destination,  which  was  Sarnia.  And  a  few 
minutes  later  we  were  in  beautiful  Queen  Victoria  Park,  which  fronts 
on  the  entire  Falls  and  affords  a  much  better  view  than  one  can  get 
from  the  American  side. 


6$ 


As  evidence  of  war  conditions,  young  fellows  in  sloppy  British  uni¬ 
forms  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  strolling  with  their  lady  friends.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the  lady  friends  looked  equally  sloppy. 
We  saw  a  couple  of  armed  guards  posing  for  their  pictures, looking  very 
sheepish  and  unccmf ortable.  To  me,  these  young  recruits  looked  like 
high  school  boys.  If  I  had  seen  the  boys  of  the  AEF  at  my  age,  I  sus¬ 


pect  I  would  have  felt  much  the  same  .We  did  not  hear  much- war  talk- 'find 
ha&~  it-  ncfi-befen  Tor  the  number  of  m%' in'  ^xhiforpa 

the- parks V'itr-wbuid'' have  seemed"  quitV  "a  hofmal  state,  of affaiLrs1.-Bj:v  9  • 

"tritons  isi/t  :v  ~~  \nsz(y^  '  ;r: r'%1  "  a\~r~ 

-.I^'spfefitf-4h-ft&u-rr upr  there  bn  the  '  hill  "viewing  both.,  the  .  panadian  and- 
the  Am^ ri cab" Falls  1.  .A'lbt  of  publicity  has-been  given  to  the  special- 5 
illumination  of' the-  Falls  by-  electric  Search-iights  and.rt|ie  wonderful 
colors- and  effects  — :but  for  me  I  prefer  the  Falls  in  their  natural 
colors.  They  look:too  much  like  colored  postcards,  with  the  artificial 
lights  on  than.  A  brilliant  rainbow  hung  over  the  Falls  for  an..,hgur 
while -the , Sun- was  setting,  and  the  greeh  of  the  water,. the  white  foam  . 
and  bluebcoldrihgs  of  the  river  pleased!toe  a  great  deal  more  than  did 
the  ladyviM'ipaintV  •  ■  ‘  \ V.,  c  ‘  *  - 
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Knitting  Up  the  Raveled  Ihds  of  Our  Eastern  Trip 

V;  •  :~A  90105/  C^Oi'A-  .i  ;  i ^  ...  -  ■  •>  < 

, Some  hasty  caloulat^ibhs  show  that  we  visited  some  -‘25-  piti.es  .-of.  maneB 
thSn-H.00,000  pb^alatlbri  — -L;  and  we  managed  tp^  dqger.;.b  'lot ,'p£  bthe^^  - 
Wdj.-traareiedi^^Og  in  the  Buick  and  i'tr^sed  302’  gallons  Iga^o^  + 

line,  which  cost  on  an  average  17  cents  a  gallon,  at'  a  cost  of  close 


to  $50.  Maybe  a  few  cents  more.  Am  not  sure  how  much  we  had  in  the 
tank  when  we  started.  And  we  got  around  16^  miles  to  the  gallon.  Too 
many  red  light  stops  and  traffic  interruptions  to  make  a  very  good 
showing.  Ten  quarts  of  oil  cost  $3.16.  And  12  toll  bridges  accounted 
for  $6.40.  Greasing  the  car  cost  $,2*50  and  garage  service  in  New  York 
City  was  $6.50.  The  total  car  cost  was  around  $70  which  would  not  have 
been  bad  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra  work  on  the  car  clutch.  Pardon 
my  tears,  here. 

We  were  away  from  Rogers  for  34  nights: 

With  friends . 7 

New  York  City  (Hotel  Lincoln . 5 

Tourist  homes  in  Providence,  Cambridge  ....  3 

Tourist  cottages . 16  33 

And  the  cost  was  as  follows : 

New  York  City . $22.50 

Tourist  homes . 6.00 

Tourist  cottages  . 30.50  $59.00 


Just  to  keep  the  record  clear  and  accurate:  10  of  the  cottages  cost 
us  $2  each;  4  cost  $1.50  each;  2  $1.25  each;  2  #1  each.  And  we  did  not 
pick  the  cheap  ones  by  choice,  either.  The  Lord’s  will  be  done. 

We  spent  12  nights  in  the  state  of  New  York;  5  in  Pennsylvania;  2  in 
good  old  Massachusetts;  2  each  in  Maine,  Michigan  and  Illinois;and  one 
each  in  New  Hamphire,  Missouri,  Canada,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Rhode  Island.  Mintie  and  I  were  in  18  states  and  Canada. 

I  don’t  know  what  the  trip  cost  me  —  and  I  don’t  ever  want  to  know. 

I  kept  the  car  and  lodging  costs  quite  faithfully  —  but  what  meals 
and  cigarettes  and  postcards  and  souvenirs  and  papers  and  magazines, 
these  are  all  in  the  past  —  the  money  is  gone  —  and  I  don’t  regret  a 
cent,  save  for  that  dam  clutch,  and  until  I  know  more  about  it,  I  , 
don’t  even  know  who  to  cuss  for  that  expense. 


&4 


After  I  wrote  the  last  letter,  we  were  chiefly  /just  trying  to  get 
home  the  quickest  way  we  could,  but  we  did  have  some  interesting  stops. 
We  visited  the  Michigan  Capitol  at  Lansing  —  and  it  ..was  just  another 
State  House.  I  did  meet  a  girl  there  who  said  she  .had  graduated  from 
high  school  in  Forrest  City,  Arkansas.  She  works  in  the  Capitol  and 
says  she  gets  pretty  homesick  for  Arkansas.  Personally,  I  can’t  imag¬ 
ine  anyone  getting  homesick  for  Forrest  City.  It  is  still  one  of  the 
sore  spots  on  my  1938  black  book  trip  —  it  was  so  hot. 

;We  had. the  punkest  cottages  on  the  entire  trip  at  Flint,.  Mich., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. ,  and  Logansport, , Ind.  And  then  two  of  the  best, 'to 
wind  up  the  trip,  at  . Quincy,  Ill*,  and  Springfield,  Mo.  They  helped 
take  the  curse  off; the  previous  three.. 

While  I  appreciate- scenery  and  historical  places  and  some  kinds  of 
antiques  and  factories  and  state  houses  and  universities,  et  cetera, 
after  all  my  chief  enjoyment  out  of  travel  comes  from  the  people  that 
I  meet.  That’s  why  I  enjoy  the  Rotary  Clubs  and  the  conventions  and 

the  eating  places. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND  LITTLE  ROCK 


Editor's  Note 

The  items  that  follow  were  written  by  Erwin  Funk  in  193 A  when  he  and 
Mrs.  Funk  were  living  in  Little  Rock.  He  was  on  a  temporary  assign¬ 
ment,  directing  enforcement  of  the  NRA  Graphic  Arts  Code,  a  job  he 
didn’t  want  and  didn't  like.  But  he  felt  that  he  should  do  his  part  to 
help  National  Recovery  from  the  depression.  This  Little  Rock  note-book 
contains  several  hundred  pages  of  manuscript.  These  short  items  show 
Erwin  Funk's  keen  observation,  his  interest  in  people,  and  his  wonder¬ 
ful  sense  of  humor. 


W.  J.  Lemke 
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RAMBLING  AROUND  LITTLE  ROCK 


Last  night  was  the  first  cool  weather  for  the  past  two  months  and  I 
walked  west  on  Markham  street  j.to  the  Missouri  Pacific  station.  The 
station  was  certainly  a  lonesome  place,  net  more  than  a  half  dozen 
waiting  persons  in  the  great  .  .waiting  room,  quite  a  contrast  to  the 
crowds  you  and  I  have  seen  there  so  often  in  the  past.  Too  bad  but  I 
don’t  know  what  I  can  do  about  it. 


Heard  Dr,  Hay  Watson  Smith  preach  Sunday  morning  - —  3rd  and  Gaines. 
Good  music  and  I  liked  his  sermon  very  much.  He  is  a  good  speaker, 
logical,  quiet,  and  interesting.  It  was  conmunion  service  but  he' 
preached  40  minutes  just  the  same.  No  one  spoke  to  us  at  church  —  so 
they  are  not  much  interested  in  strangers. 


The  football  game  was  hot  and  tiresome  but  I  enjoyed  it  just  the 
same.  I  went  out  with  the  Arkansas  team  and  saw  a  lot  of  old  friends 
and  talked  a  lot  of  ancient  football.  I  loaded  the  UofA  boys  in  their 
taxis  at  the  Marion  —  then  climbed  in  and  went  with  them.  Worked  the 
sane  s  cheme  on  the  way  home . 


Heard  Rabbi  Saunders  at  Rotary  tell  of  his  experien ces  in  Germany 
the  past'°aunmer .  He  is  a  good  speaker  and  I  enjoyed  the  talk  although 
he  hdd  -hc^hing  expecially  new  to  tell.  Most  of  his  talk  was  abort  Hit¬ 
ler  —  and  -’of  course  he’s  very  much  agin  him. 


13J  :  ±  j 


r 


Had  an  unusual  experience  the  other  night  when  a  couple  of  small 
boys  brought  Mint ie  a  check  they  said  they  had  found  on  the  street. -It 
was  for  me,  from  Pate  for  the  rent.  We  think  the  boys  stole  the  letter 
out  of  the  mil  box  and  when  they  found  a  check  that  was  of  no  use  to 
them,  they  brought  it  to  us,.  If  the  boys  did  not  steal  it,  someone 
elbe  did  and  then  threw  it  away.  Mighty  fumy,  to  say  the  least. 


Political  headquarters  are  just  about  deserted  today.  The  out-of- 
town  workers  Mve  gone  home  to  work  at  the  polls  tomorrow.  Typewriters 
*  have  been  carried  downstairs  this  evening,  desks  and  tables  are  being 
removed,  and  inha  ~day  or  two  there  will  be  no  trace  of  the  campaign 
around  the  hotel1  save  a  few  more  holes  in  the  carpets.  Other  evidence 
of  changing  conditions  is -that  the  regulars  are  beginning  to  come  back 
"into  the  lobby  for  their  afternoon  nape.  The  management  kept  them  out 
while  the  chairs  were  needed  for  politicians  . 


This  rdid  not  happen  in  Little  Rock  but  Miss  Allen  found  it  for  me  in 
an  Arkansas  exchange.  It  seems  that  the  Scott  County  courthouse  was 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago  and  a  correspondent  from  Waldron,  ^the 
county  seat,  in  writing  about  it  said:  "The  grand  jury  is  indidtihg 
them  in  the  Methodist  church;  the  petit  jury  is  convicting  them  in  the 
Baptist  church;  and  the  defendants  are  being  jailed  in  the  public 
"  library.”  . n- 
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Bought  a  bottle  of  shoe  polish  this  evening  from  General  M.V.  Vance. 
He  is  90  years  old  and  every,  time  I  meet  him  he  offers  me  a  bottle. 
I  just  can't  keep,  turning  him  away  fore veh  .  When  I  first  knew1  the  old 
gentleman  years  ago  at  Springdale,  we  called  him  "Captain"  Vance.  When 
hp  headed  the  Arkansas  U.C.V. ,'  we  called  him  "Colonel".  BUt  since  he 
has  been  Commander -in-Chief  of  the  U.C.V.,  he  is  known  in  Little  Rock 
as  "General".  I  do  net  know  what  rank  he  held  in  the  Confederate  Army 
but  it  does  not  make  much  difference.'  Despite  his  years,  he‘‘walks; 
erect  and  without  a  cane.  He  always  recognizes  me  as"the  Democrat  edi¬ 
tor  from  Rogers ."  I  can't  tell  how  many  years  I  went  to  Pea  Ridge  to 
attend  ,  the  Confederate  reunions .  What  a  fine  lot  of .  old  men  they  were. 
And  what  good  friends  of'  mine.  And  what  a  chump  I  was  for  not  taking, 
down  more  of  their  ..war  stories.  But  I  was  busy  and  planned  to  write' 
their  stories  when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do.  And  when  that  time  came, 
they  were  all  dead.  - 


One  county  judge  dpwn-st.ate  is  going  to  vote  against  their  present 
Cong  r  es  sii&p,  Parks,  because  the  latter  uses  a  picture  of  Pres  id  ait 
Roosevelt  pp.  his  campaign  card.  "Stay  with  the  President,"  says  the 
card.  "I'll  stay  with. the  President , "said  the  judge,  "but  I  won't  vote 
for  a  man  who  is  just  hanging  on  to  the  President's  coat  tails."  ft 
takes  a  student  of  psychology  to  know  what  to  put  on  your  campaign 
card,  but  the  average  politician  should  know  better  than  to  try  Parks' 
tricky  - - 

On  the  yalls  of  the  office  in  which  I  am  writing  this  stuff  hang 
many  pictures  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Arkansas  £ress  Association, 
framed  by  the  late  Clio  Harper.  I  can  find  Erwin  Funk  in  ten  of  them 
and  Mintie  in  eight  of  them.  I  find  myself  trying  to  figure  out  how 
many  hf  Piy  old  friends  and  associates  are  dead..  The  1914  meeting  was 
held  in  Little  Rock.  That  was  the  largest  meeting  ever,  and  I  find 
more’  of  the  old  gang  in  that  picture  than  in  any  other . 

•3 U  Oil  J  '  JO!.  '0  ■■■  ■  ■  '  ’ 

Marion  Wasson  did  not  vote  last  Tuesday;  That's  a  hot  record  for  a 

politician  and  I  told  him  I  was  ashamed  of  him.  He  couldn't  get  home 
to  vote  and  was  afraid  to  nail  an  absentee  ballot  for  fear  the  Wash¬ 
ington  County  clerk  would  open  it  and  see  how  he  voted  for  the  state 
and  district  candidates.  As  one  of  Governor  Fut rell 1  s  campa igp  mana¬ 
gers,  he  kneW  that  if  it  was  learned  Which  of  the  various  state'  candi¬ 
dates  he  was  supporting,  the  knowledge  would  be  used  by  the  opposition. 
That ' 3  just  one  of  the  annoyances  a  fellow  runs  up  against  when  he 
mixes  first-hand  in  a  state  campaign.  And  that's  the  reason  I  stay 
away  from  campgign  headquarters.  Even  then  some  folks  figured  I  was 
working  for  Carl  Bailey  because  they;  saw  me  vat  h  Jerry  and  Tom  Fit  z,  - 
hugh  .  Or  that  I  was  supporting  Governor  Futrell  because  they  saw  me 
with  Wasson  and  Griffin  Smith .  — ~ 


6y  npdn  liipph  '.at  WpolwpHh‘ls  along  wit  hJ  the  rest  ofjihe 
5  snd  1G  emt'  people^  like  to  .'eat  therd^  this,  hot  weather  because  one 
does,  riot  get  much  and  so  can't  overeat  . 

-  ±  1  j .  i...  X.  *  L  .  t : 1 ! .  ■  t  i 1  i.  :.'X:  }  y  ' .  ■  1  f !  i  ■■■; 
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Stopped  in  the  big  fro rfc  yard  of 'the'  War  Memorial  Building  to  see, 
how  the  flowers  around  the  fountain  were  coming  along.  All  of  the1 
flowers  were  removed  a  month  ago  while  the  fountain  was  being  drained 
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and  repaired.  Now  they  have  stuck  them  bade  in  the  earth  again  and  are 
1  havirg  one  heck  of  a  time  to  make  them  flourish.  They  all  look  side. 
Why  they  pick  out  the  middle  of  summer  to  ruin  a  wonderful  flower  bed, 
in  order  to  do  a  little  repair  work,  I  don't  knew.  It  would  be  more 
•f°  t6  the  point  if  they  would  remove  the  pile  of  rocks  and  debris  that 
ornaments  the  grounds  at  the  west  end  of  the  building.  But  I  suppose 
they  will  wait  until  next  winter  when  the  mass  is  frozen  solid.  I  like 
to  look  at  the  old  State  House,  for  it  has  been  paint ed -unt il  it  looks 
Yes  pect  able .  It  was  an  eyesore  for  many  years  and  was  about  ready  to 

fal  1  down ,  but ;  now.!  am  proud  of  it  again. 

*  * 

*■  f' ‘  .  ■  .  :s.  t  - 

If  it  wasn't  located  way  down  on  9th  and  Main,  and  wasn't  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  street,  one  of  my  favorite  places  would  be  the  Ark¬ 
ansas  Book  Store.  . rThey  sell  second-hand  books  and -magazines ,  as  well 
as  new  ones.  You  can  buy  the  old  magazines-'tvto  for  five  cents.  No  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  having  plenty  of  reading  matter  at  those  prices.  I  am 
reading  detective  and  Wild  West  stories  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
and  I  don't  care  whether  they  are  new  or  old.  Maybe  they  are  not  good 
for  the  mind  —  but'  I  am  net  certain  I  have  any  mind  to  improve. 


Wonder  who  buys  the  stuff  in  the  windows  of  the  stores  that  never 
show  any  prieds?  Never  see  anyone  looking  at  it  and  not  many  in  the 
stores.  I  like  to  know  the  price  ranges  before  I  go  into  a  store.  Even 
at  restaurants,  I  stand  in  the  street  and  read  the  prices  on  the  menu 
pasted  in  the  window.  But  there  is  one  eating  place  I  never  enter. 
That  isTihe  one  that  shouts  in  big  letters:  "Home  cooking  —  just  like 
Mother  used  to  serve."  There  are  entirely  too  many  kinds  of  mothers  in 
this  world  to  take  any  chances  on  that  place. 


Much  surprised  last  night  to  run  into  Billie  Rose  of  Fayetteville 
and  to  learn  that  he  is  now  working  for  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Billie 
has  been  Fayetteville  correspondent  for  the  Fort  Smith  Southwest  Amer¬ 
ican  for  the  past  five  years  and  Mintie  and  I  have  known  him  for  a 
long  time.  He  was  on  a  lot  of  the  radio  programs  with  his  ukulele  tut 
I  never  thought  much  of  him  as  an  entertainer.  But  he  is  a  mighty  fine 
fellcw  and  a  good  newspaper  man.  .  .. 

•.  .  -:.V  21.  lh!  . 
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^Went  to  the  shew  and  saw  Joe  Penner  and  his  duck  in  "College  Rhythm^.. 
Once  is  enough.  He  is  better  on  radio  than  on  the  serden.  StaY  ra  the 
show  was  Jackie  Oakie,  one  of  my  real  detestations.  It  was  just,,  an¬ 
other  shew  —  and  we.  only  went  because  I  wanted  torsee  what  Penner 
looks  like.  I  was"  more  than  satisfied. 


.  ...  v  .  •  t  :-fn  P 

A  steady  stream  j.of  cars  racing  from  Victory  to  Broadway  on  Third  '• 
street,  coming  in  .batches  of  four  or  five  as  they  get  through  the  red. 
lights  at  either  end.  Most  of  them  fine  cars  —  for  they  represent  the 
Pulaski  Heights  contingent  of  city  workers. 

L;  '  J  •?  ’ 
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looking- over  the  crowd  at  the  corner  of  Chester  and  Markham,  where 

the  relief  people  feed  a  portion  of  the  city's  transients,  I  noticed 


this  noon  that  the  old  plank  tables  have  been  replaced-  with  new  ones, 
*  fresh  and  unpainted  but  clean.  Tin  dishes.1  And  always,  fresh  vegetable 
soup.  Bigger  "crowd  on  fine  days  than  when  it  is  rainy.  More  women  than 
men.  Ard  more  young  people  than  old  or  even  middle-aged.  All  types, 
mostly  ragged  and  dirty  but  once  in  a  while  a  clean-looking  man  or 
''woman.  : — — *-ii- 

'  .  .  ,;i  \  ; 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  Markham  street  ever  looked  prosperous  or  even 
■"*  xes joe ct able .  There  are  mostly  small  houses  and  smaller  shops  .  Reminds 
ms  of  Arkansas  street  in  Rogers.  Now  only  cheap  rooming  houses,  stores 
with  fly-specked  windows.  West  .of  Broadway,  Markham  street  is  either  a 
has-been  or  a  never -was.  But  when  railroads  were  in  their  hey-day  of 
prosperity,  Markham  was  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in  Little  Rock. 


Lunch  at  Woolworth's  and  wondering  how  the  girls  keep  from  getting 
their  orders  mixed.  Discover  that  they  don't.  r 


How  can  anyone  make  a  living  out  of  the  taxi  business  in  this  city? 
I  seldom  see  one  in  action.  Maybe  they  make  their  money  at  night  when 
I  am  not  on  the  street.  I  never  saw-  a-  city  of  this  size  in  my  life 
where  there  were  so  few  taxis.  As  for  the  hectic  night  life  of  some 
cities,  well,  Little  Rock  just  ain't  got  none.  All  they  do.  at  night 
here  is  walk  up  and  down  Main  street. 


......  jXi  ’  J  ..  ..ti 

I  left  the  office  about  3:30 and  went  over  1 6  North  Little  Rock 
where  College  of  the  OZarks  and  .Henderson  Teachers  were  to  play  that 
night  .  Stood  around  for  an  hour  waiting  for  the  parade  and  when  it  was 
held,  it  proved  to  be  pretty  much  of  a  fizzle.  Went  to  the  grounds, 
north  of  the  High  School,  and  bought  the  first  ticket  sold  at  the  win¬ 
dow.  Didn't  buy  a  reserved  seat  but  when  the  gang  found  out  that  the 
reserved  seats  were  sold  by  sections  add  not  by  seat,  they  just  moved 
over  into  the  reserved  sections  and  there  was  such  a  jam  that  they 

could  not  move  them,  out;  I  'am  sorryto  say  that  I- was  wit h  the  gang. 

:  HO  1  1  •  '  "  '  "  ' r  -  '  ' 
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Saturday  afternoon/ 1 -'werit  to  see  the  (Little  Rock -Pine  Bluff  football 
game.  Mintie  intimated  that  she  thought  I  was  criaiy.  But  this  was  an 
easy  trip  out  on  the  car  and  I  was  there  -in  10  minutes.  Had  a  good 
seat  with  a  back  to  it  .  I  did  not  have  to  do  any  of  the  yelling,  the 
weather  was  ideal,  and  I  had  no  troublemin  getting  a  car  sedb.oofl  the 
way  home*  So  I  voted  it'  100^  a  success  inf.  no  .'  ;irr 

c-j'  .  :iS‘y  iOS't  v  -  '  ,V;  •. 

There  was  a: crowd  Tof  ♦arpua^i  !&0  arkt 'Pine' 'Bluff  sent  up  at  least 
2,000  of  them,,  so  the  yelling  Was  by  no  means-T-one- sided,  although  the 


score  was  18  to  6  in  favor  of  Pine  Bluff .  -Little  Rock  does  fine  when 
playing  Searcy  but  when  Pine  Bluff  comes  along,  they  just  wither  up 
and  fade  away.  I  wanted  to  see  Little  .Rock  wih-but  not  badly  enough  to 
do  any  yelling  for  .thoo^  The  Gazette  said  this  morning:  ^’Little  Rock 
won  in  the  showing  ::of  their  band.,.,,  pf  t  heir -rooters  ,7.'  of  -their  1  cheer 
leaders,  and  in  their  bet ween-halves  stunts;  but  it  was  the  Football 

game  that  counted,  and  Pine  Bluff  won  that .» . Little  Rock  had  a  live 

tiger  in  a  cage  on  a  truck,  but  after  a  vhile  the  tiger.. .gat/ as  tired 
as  the  football  team  and  laid  down  and  went  to  'sle'ep/ 


X  went  to  Rotary  today  and  heard  a  wise-cracking  speaker  from  Benton. 
He  was  good  but  one  of  the  sort  that  keeps  you  laughing  and  afterwards 
you  can't  remember  anything  he  said. He  is  a  merchant  and  a  past  Rotary 
president.  I  have  heard  lots  of  so-called  humorists  that  were  net  half 
ab  good  as  he  was.  He  is  on  the  Will  Rogers  order  —  and  I  have  heard 
Will  Rogers  when  he  was  not  half  as  good  as  this  Benton  speaker. 


Left  at  2  p.m.  for  Hot  Springs  —  a  fine  drive.  Parked  by  the  Kings- 
way  Hotel  and  walked  to  one  of  the  public  hot  water  fountains.  Fumy 
if  it  weren't  so  pathetic.  All  sorts  of  people  filling  bottles  and 
fruit  jars  and  drinking  the  hot  water  until  I  expected  to  see  it  run¬ 
ning  out  '  of  their  ears.  Everybody  telling  anyone  who  would  listen 
what  their  troubles  were  —  every  ailment  from  ingrown  toenails  to 
falling  hair.  Car  licenses  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  Usual  aggre¬ 
gation  of  cripples.  Stayed  an  hour  and  returned  to  Little  Rock  by  way 
of  Malvern.  Gravel  from  Hot  Springs  to  Malvern  (25  miles)  and  a  terri¬ 
ble  dust.  Never  again.  '•  r  .•  "V 


Rotary  day  is  always  one  of  the  outstanding  events  of  the  week  for 
me,  for  it  is  the  only  time  I  have  to  meet  with  old  friends.  This  time 
I  sat  with  Pitts  Womack,  president  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at 
Arkadelphia .  He  hasn't  changed  much  in  looks  -  and  does  not  show  his  age. 
Recalled  that  it  was  38  years  ago  that  we  first  met He  was  running 
the  Academy  at  Elm  Springs  and  I  was  editor  of  the  Springdale  Donocrat . 

Speaker  at  the  luncheon  was  Dr.  John  B.  Hunter,  pastor  of  the  2nd 
Christian  church  here.  He  isn't  much  for  looks  and  hasn.'t  much  of  a 
voice  tut  his  talk  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  I  Have  heard  in  the 
Rotary  Club  here.  He  spent  six  years  as  a  missionary  in  Japan.  He 
thinks  Japan  will  some  day  annex  Manchuria  and  that  it  will  mean  the 
downfall  of  Japan.  He  clairs  that  since  Japan  annexed  Korea,  millions 
of  Chinese  and  Koreans  have  moved  into  Japan  proper  and  are  crowding 
the  native  Japanese  out  of  employment.  If  they  annex  Manchuria,  it 
will  be  many  times  worse  and  will  mean  the  gradual  mixing  of  Japan  and 
China,  with  the  latter  predominating. 


Went  to  the  Capitol  Theater  last  evening  to  see  and  hear  "One  Night 
of  Love."  The  title  is  taken  from  a  song  and  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  plot .  When  we  came  out  of  the  theater,  we  found  that  it 
had  rained  quite  hard.  But  I  had  closed  the  car  tight,  so  it  did  not 
.matter. 


We  are  reading  some  books  that  we  got  from  the  Clio  Harper  library 
in  the  back  room.  Mirtie  is  -reading  one  by  Bemie  Babcock  of  Arkansas. 
It  is  about  the  boyhood  days  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  sounds  like  a  first- 
grade  reader.  But  I  think  I  will  read  her  "Little  Abe"  anyhow  if  I 
have  time.  Harper  has  all  the  books  ever  written  by  Arkansas  authors  — 
gifts  for  review,  I  suspect.  I  found  one  by  Armitage  Haper,  written 
-.while  he  was  at  Harvard  and  entitled  "American  Ghost  Stories."  I  shall 
^.nct  read  it  1-  I  hate  ghost  stories. 
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Everyone  down  here  thinks  it  is  funny  that  I  won't  go  to  political 
meetings,  am  not  interested  in  reading  the  political  advertising,  and 
don't  want  to  meet  the  politicians.  I  know  enough  about  the  candidates 
to  decide  for  which  I  shall  vote,  but  I  am  not  interested  enough  to 
work  for  any  of  them.  Maybe  Futrell  has  made  mistakes  but  there  is  no 
evidence!  that  Reed  will  make  fewer  mistakes.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  men  working  for  him  have  any  brighter  halos  around  their  heads 
;■  than  the  Futrell  supporters..  But  Futrell  has  two  men.  with  him  that  I 
feel  are  head  and  should ers  above  any  Reed  supporters.  I  refer  to 
icftarion  Wasson  and  Griffin  Smith.  And  because  these  men  are  supporting 
'.  Futrell,  he  gets  ray  vote.  - 

Y'i  ;  ''  ’  .....  •  ;  lK 

What  these  state  races  mean  is  that  if  the  incumbents  win,  the  men 
and  women  now  in  office  will  keep  their  jobs,  and  if  they  lose,  there 
will  be  a  new  set  of  office-holders  all  the  way  down  the  line.  What 
does  the  general  public  care  about  these  assistants  and  clerks  and 
other  departmental  personnel?  The  real  interest  of  the  voter  ought  to 
-be  centered  ...  in  their  state  senators  and 'representatives.  They  are 
the  merf  who  make;  the-  laws  and  they  should  be  hand-picked  for  their 
ability  and  honesty.  But  we  usually  pick  them  for  different  reasons. 

Last  night  we  took  our  longest  walk  since  coming  down  here.  We 
walked  across  the  Main  street  bridge  to  North  Little  Rock  and  over  to 
the  highway  and  then  west  to  the  Broadway  bridge  and  back  to  the  Capi¬ 
tol  Hotel.  We  stopped  for  a  cold  drink  and  loafed  along  and  were  gone 
something  over  an  hour.  We  checked  cars  on  our  walk  and  noted  13  one  - 
eyed  cars,  33  without  tail-lights,  and  four  cars  without  either  front 
or  rear  lights.  No  wonder  Little  Rock  has  so  many  auto  accidents.  No 
sign  of  a  traffic  patrol  anywhere. 


-I  was  talking  with  the  man  at  the  news-stand  about  the  large  number 
of  cheap  magazines  —  detective  stories,  Wild  West,  etc.  "Who  buys 
them?"  I  asked  him.  My  idea  was  that  perhaps  they  were  responsible  for 
the  mistaken  idea  of  living  that  we  find  so  prevalent  with  our  young 
folks'.  "Mostly  adults,"  he  said.  "You  would  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  regular  Customers  i  ILhdve  among  the  .business  men  of  Little  Rock.  One 
of  my  bestu customers r  is°a -preacher.,  lawyers,  doctors,  all  kinds  of 
professional  men.  They  want  stories  of  adventure  or  mystery.  The  more 
improbably,  the  better  they  like  them." 

'  ■  ..  :  ______ 
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It  is  always  , Interesting  '  to  sit  back  *  of  the  clerk's  desk  in  the 
hotel  and  listen  to  the  people  who  register  for  rooms.  The  other  night 
a  middle-aged  man  came  in  and  registered  and  said  his  baggage  was  out 
in  the  car.  As  he  started  for  the. door  with  the  porter,  he  turned  and 
said,  "I  forgot  to  register  for. my  wife."  A  few  days  ago,  Gerrick  the 
clerk  told  me  about  a  man  who  got  half-way  to  Conway  before  he  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  forgotten  his  wife  and  left  her  in  their  room. 

Coolest  place  I  have  found  in  the  city  is  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  * 
Donaghey  Building,  in  the  hall  between  the  elevator  shafts.  If  I  could 
have  my  desk  in  that  hall;,  I  bblieve  I  could  learn  to  like  . Little  Rock. 

I  ran  into  young  Tries  chman  in  the  elevalotfQL  He  is  selling  insurance 
new  instead  of  coaching  nth  e  Rogers  High  School  football  team. 

:  -  +-  J*  ...*,**•  i  *  • 
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What  a  let  of  wasted  effort  there  is  in  this  old  world  1  So  many  peo¬ 
ple  running  around  doing  unnecessary  things  and  writing  letters  that 
have  no  purpose.  I  am  moved  to  this  thought  by  a  letter  this  morning 
from  the  JNCA-  (Joint  National  Code  Authority)  in  Chicago,  asking  for, 
inf  onnation  that  has  been  given  them  time  and  time  again  ad  that  could 
be  secured  by  asking  the  file  clerk  in  their  ovn  office.  I  have  been 
bumping  into  this  all  my  life  with  almost  every  big  concern  with  which 
I  have  had  to  do  business.  They  fill  their  offices  with  records  and 
files  and  then  forget  to  use  them. 


Picked  up  a  copy  of  the  Springdale  News  today  and  in  the  "35  Years 
Ago"  column  saw  where  Charley  McQuaid  was  going  with  the  Rogers  band 
to  Mena.  That  was  the  time  I  went  with  the  band  as  chaperone.  And  did 
I  have  my  hands  full?  - 

Drove  to  Beebe  this  afternoon  with  Rynyan  from  the  NRA  office  to  see 
Mrs.  Wright  of  the  Sentinel,  with  whom  the  NRA  has  been  wrangling  over 
a  matter  of  wages  for  some  three  months.  They  have  been  sore  at  me, 
claiming  that  I  intervened  and  prevented  a  settlement.  They  are  crazy 
with  the  heat.  It  was  a  .pleasant  drive,  paved  all  the  way.  Cabot,  a 
dirty  little  town,  is  about  halfway  to  Beebe.  Other  little  towns,  like 
Jacksonville  and  Austin,  were  evidently  all  colored. 


Had  a  pleasant  time  this  noon  at  Rotary.  Wore  my  coat  for  the  first 
time  in  three  months  and  was  very  comfortable.  And  we  had  fried  chick¬ 
en  for  a  change.  Life  is  worth  living  once  more.  Good  program  and  in¬ 
teresting  group  at  our  table.  Dick  Thompson  of  Eureka  Springs  sat  near 
me.  Every  time  he  was  introduced  to  someone  he  managed  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  the  new  senator  from  Eureka  Springs. 


Business  seems  to  be  pretty  good  at  the  hotel  this  week  .But  the  cus¬ 
tomers  come  late, go  to  their  rooms,  and  get  away  early.  Not  much  loaf¬ 
ing  in  the  lobby  of  the  Capitol  as  at  the  Marion.  These  are  busy  people 
looking  for  a  place  to  sleep  and  not  there  to  show  off  their  clothes. 
Since  the  cool  weather  set  in,  not  so  many  of  them  call  for  rooms  with 
a  bath.  And  not  many  calls  for  the  porter  to  bring  cold  beer  to  the 
room.  I  suspect  they  drink  before  they  go  up  and  thus  save  the  tip. 


Went  to  the  Piggly  Wiggly  store  last  night  and  discovered  that  the 
boy  at  the  cashier's  desk  is  a  cousin  of  Harper.  His  name  is  Andrews 
and  he  left  Harrison  six  years  ago.  Don't  know  where  the  relationship 
is  but  think  it  is  on  his  mother's  side.  A  nice-looking  boy  but  Miritie 
says  he  doesn't  knew  the  prices.  Just  a  different  viewpoint.  I  want  to 
know  who  folks  are;  Miritie  wants  to  know  what  they  are. 


Johnny  Wells,  Gazette  city  editor,  came  in  for  a  list  of  the  new 
senators  and  representatives  and  wanted  to  know  which  are  not  Republi¬ 
cans.  I  told  him  they  are  all  "which".  He  wants  to  know  why  I  don't 
come  up  and  see  them  sometime.  I  told  him  I  am  a  married  man  and  that 
my  wife  makes  me  punch  a  time  clock.  I  did  call  at  the  Gazette  the 
other  afternoon  but  didn't  find  any  of  my  friends  there. 


A  linotype  operator  in  the  back  room  was  telling  abovt  a  visit  to 
Rogers  a  few  years  ago 4  Said  fie  got  a  drink  of  whiskey  from  the  pro¬ 
prietor.  Said  I  wash  ft  the  man.  1  told  him  that  that  is  no  news  to  me 
for  I  was  never  known  to  share  drinks  with  tramp  printers. 

'*  A  *■  ’  '  "  j  *  ‘  •••  *  -•  .  V7 
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Salvation  Army  folks  on  the  street  corners  ringing,,^  bell  and  solici¬ 
ting  Christmas  funds.  None  of  them  appear  to  be  doing  &  rushing  busi¬ 
ness.  Even  the  Coranunity  Chest  solicitors  seem  to  be  having  a  t  ou  g  h 
time  df  it  this  wirier  in  JLittle  Rock. 

..  1  **  i:  .  “  V.  v  ' 
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Disappoirted  in  the  Red  Cross  outlined  in  electric  lights  on  the  old 
Donaghey  Building.  They  are  not  one-tenth  as  large  as  the  electric 
cross  that  Connelly  Harrington  had  on  the  city  hall  at  Siloam  Springs, 
But  Harrington  was  town  boss  then  and  . probably  got  his  red  juice  free. 

•  V-  ■,  /•  ~  *'  *  ;  . 

Last  night  I  got  to  checking  up  on  my  Rotary  attendance  away  from 
Rogers  and  found  I  have  attended  215  meetings  in  87  different  cities 
in  24  different  states.  That  Means  that  during  my  18  years  in  Rotary 
I  have  attended  a  total  of  four  years  in  other  places  than  Rogers.'  And 
I  have  missed  only  seven  meetings,  except  for  the  war  days*  and  four 
of  the  seven  misses  were  on  account  of  my  1930  sick  spell. 
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A  Letter  about  Newspaper  Contests 


Dear  Walt : 

Being  a  very  modest  and  retiring  sort  of  a  chap,  it  has  worried  me 
not  a  little  that  I  always  keep  recalling  a  saying  I  heard  ‘  when  quite 
young:  "When  a  man  tooteth  not  his  own  horn,  it  seldom  gets  tooted." 
But  I  did  blush  when  I  was  introduced  at  an  NEA  gathering  in  St.touis, 
in  May  1934.  President-elect  Ken  Baldridge  said  among  other  things': 

"While  our  next  speaker  was  yet  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  NEA, 
he  had  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Association.  Many  men  have 
had  the  same  vision  but  none  of  than  did  more  to  make  the  vision  come 
true.  Five  years  ago  as  your  president  he  traveled  up  and  down  the 
country  preaching  the  gospel  of  state  cooperation.  He  made  your  Board 
of  Directors  a  real  legislative  body  and  at  Cheyenne  in  1929  he  wrote 
into  our  constitution,  or  saw  that  it  was  written  there,  many  ideas 
for  which  men  of  the  NEA  had  been  striving  for  years  without  success. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  that  is  the  way  we  measure  leadership — the 
ability  to  get  things  done.  Few  of  his  successors  will  have  the  physi¬ 
cal  strength  or  the  drive  to  equal  the  record  he  set  in  his  journey- 
ings.  That  the  NEA  has  been  able  to  function  so  efficiently  this  year 
in  its  hour  of  greatest  stress  and  with  so  many  demands  on  its  offi¬ 
cers  for  service  is  largely  due  to  the  foundation  work  laid  by  the 
next  speaker,  Erwin  Funk  of  Rogers,  Arkansas." 


When  the  ROGERS  DEMOCRAT  was  sold  the  last  of  1929,  it  had  won  more 
honors  in  newspaper  contests,  both  state  and  national,  than  any  other 
publication  in  Arkansas.  An  unusual  feat  was  winning  both  first  and 
second  prizes  in  a  National  Editorial  association  contest  in  1923  for 
the  best  advertisements  in  one’s  own  paper  and  for  circulation  and 
commercial  printing  work.  The  DEMOCRAT  entries  placed  first  in  both 
advertising  and  circulation  —  the  three  contests  being  judged  separ¬ 
ately.  It  won  second,  third  and  fourth  in  NEA  contests  for  first-page 
make-up  and  in  1929  was  first  in  points  but  was  barred  by  the  fact 
that  the  publisher  was  president  that  year, from  receiving  first  honors. 
The  sad  part  was  that  the  president  was  responsible  for  that  contest 
ruling.  Four  times  it  won  honorable  mention  in  national  community  ser¬ 
vice  contests. 

Four  times  the  DEMOCRAT  was  declared  the  best  printed  paper  in  Ark¬ 
ansas;  five  times  it  won  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  best  first-page  make¬ 
up;  three  times  it  won  the  award  for  the  best  all-around  weekly  in  the 
state;  and  there  were  blue  and  red  ribbons  galore  for  commercial  and 
pamphlet  work,  editorial  columns,  country  correspondence,  and  farm  and 
horticultural  promotion. 

Speaking  from  my  own  experience  over  the  years,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  make  an  editor  and  publisher  really  strive  for  the  best  in 
his  publication  and  commercial  work  like  getting  interested  in  these 
state  and  national  contests.  He  will  get  copies  of  the  prize  winners 
and  learn  what  makes  them  tick.  When  one  is  elected  to  office, one  must 
give  the  credit  to  friends.  When  your  paper  wins  a  contest  you  know 
full  well  the  credit  belongs  to  you  and  your  office  force. 
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Just  another  word  about  these  newspaper  contests.  Read  the  rules  and 
figure  they  mean  just  what  they  say.  If  the  most  points  are  given  for 
originality,  don't  waste  too  much  time  on  pictures,  pretty  adjectives 
and  fancy  typography.  The  best  all-around  newspaper  must  strike  a 
balance  as  to  space  given  to  editorials,  correspondence,  sports,  soci¬ 
ety,  farm  news,  local  and, state  news  —  no  one  department  should  dom¬ 
inate  the  news  columns.  In  first-page  contests  we  learned  that  variety 
Comes  first.  A  heading  should  never  be  bigger  than  the  story  and  it 
should  never  be  misleading.  .  Never  use  the  same  make-up  in  any  two 
copies  submitted  to  the  Judges,  and  play  up  local  events  rather  than 
state  or  national.  Always  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  story  makes 
the  heading,  rather  than  a  flash  heading  the  story v 

Winning  or  placing  high , in  these  newspaper  contests  is  the  greatest 
morale  builder  that  can  happen  to  any  editor  or  publisher. 

—  Erwin 


'T.  :>r! 
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An  Article  in  a  Trade  Journal 


-  -  i  :  i J  = 

.  . •  WHAT  ARE  YOU  SELLING?  T 

..-"I 'have  nothing'  to  s  ell  biit  white  space." 

How  often  have  you  heard  that  statement  made  by  a  publisher?  I  quote 
it  direct  from  a  letter  received  in  my  office  a  few  days  ago.  It  was 
made  as  a  defense  against  a  request  from  a  government  department  for 
some  free  publicity.  I  have  nothing  to  say  for  or  against  the  article 
in  question  but  I  have  much  to  say_(  concerning  such  a  statement  by  any 
publisher  at  any  time  or  place.  .  + 

i  n  - 

A  publisher  with  nothing  to  sell  but  white  space  will  get  little  for 
it  —  and*  at  that,  perhaps  more  than  itiis  worth. 

A  publisher  should  be  selling  opportunities 

Opportunity  for  the  merchant  to  contact  possible  buyers;  opportunity 
for  him  to  present  to  the  buying  public  of  his  trade  territory  his  ar¬ 
guments  and  his  prices;  opportunity  to  tell  them  when, why  and  how  they 
should  patronize. his  place  of  business. 

A  publisher  should  be  selling  service. 

The  service  of  every  trained  and  skilled  worker  inhis  front  and  back 
rooms;  the  service  of  his  carrier  boys  and  his  mailing  department;  a 
service  that  can  only  be  secured  through  years  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence;  the  service  of  his  advertising  department  with  its  helps  and  ad¬ 
vice;  the  service  of  his  proof-readers;  the  services  of  his  presses 
and  his  pressmen. 

A  publisher  should  be  selling  the  prestige  of  character  and  relia¬ 
bility. 

If  his  newspaper  is  what  it  should  be,  the  publisher  is  selling  the 
years  that  have  been  spent  in  building  up  for  that  paper  a  reputation 
for  fairness;  for  honest  dealings  with  the  buying  public;  dependence 
upon  the  reliability  of  its  advertisers;  its  willingness  to  promptly 
correct  such  errors  as  may. .now  and  then  creep  into  the  best  of  publi¬ 
cations;  for  its  efforts  to  keep  its  columns  free  from  objectionable 
and  misleading  advertising. 

A  publisher  must  sell  himself. 

He  is  selling  every  particle  of  experience  he  has  gathered  inhis  long 
or  short  years  in  the  newspaper  business;  his  knowledge  of  what  should 
be  done  to  fully  cover  his  local  or  trade  territory;  what  to  publish 
and  what  to  leave  out  of  his  news  columns. His  experience  and  knowledge 
is  his  chief  stock-in-trade,  and  if  he  is  without  this  experience,  his 
ability  to  select  assistants  who  do  have  it. 
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A  published  must  sell  his  news  columns;  he  must  sell  his  editorial 
page;  he  must  cash  in  on  the  results  his  advertising  columns  have  se¬ 
cured  for  former  customers  and  are  now  securing  for  present  ones;  he 
must  sell  circulation. 

Nothing  to  sell  but  white  space!  ,  .  .:~ 

What  a  wholy  mistaken  idea  that  publisher  has  of  his  real  wares  if 
that  is  what  he  thinks  he  is  selling  when  he  accepts  a  dollar  for  a 
given  number  of  inches  of  his  advertising  columns. 

What  he  gets  for  those  inches  represents  his  cash  return  for  many 
things  he  should  have  to  sell.  When  he  has  convinced  himself  of  the 
value  of  his  service,  and  has  convinced  his  office  force  of  that  value, 
as  well  as  the  community  in  which  he  operates,  it  isn't  going  to  be 
such  a  task  to  convince  the  advertiser  himself  that  he  is  buying  a  lot 
more  than  just  so  many  inches  of  white  space. 

Maybe  you  are  one  of  the  publishers  who  insists  he  is  just  selling 
white  space.  If  so,  let's  forget  all  that  t  have  said. There  are  a  lot 
of  people  doing  that  in  other  lines  of  business  than  ours,  and  human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  I  presume  will  keep  on  doing  it  until  they 
have  the  final  interview  with  the  banker  or  the  sheriff. 

But  our  successful  publishers  are  not  selling  white  space.  They  are 
selling  and  cashing  in  on  the  worth-while  things  they  really  have  to 
exchange  for  the  advertiser 's^money. 


Erwin  Funk 
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A  POLICY  STATEMENT 
in  the  Fayetteville  Daily  Leadef 


In  assuming  the  position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Fayetteville 
Daily  Leaden  on  January  1,  I  do  so  with  the  fullest  expectaticn  of 
assisting  in  maintaining  the  leadership  it  has  attained  in  this  trade 
territory  during  the  past  year.  Every  newspaper  man  in  Northwest  Ark¬ 
ansas  (in  fact,  throughout  the  Southwest)  has  watched  the  progress. of 
the  Daily  Leader  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  for  it  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  for  a  paper  to  secure  a  permanent  foothold  in  a  field  the 
size'of  this ;i in  so  short  a  time.  - 

Mr.  Taylor  has  spared  no  expense  to  insure  the  Daily  Leader  being  a 
success  in  everything  that  goes  to  make  up  a  modern  newspaper.  He  se¬ 
cured  the  best  mechanical  equipment  that  money  can.  buy,  and  he  placed 
in  charge  of  the  various  departments  men  and  women  who  are  trained 
newspaper  workers.  He  has  given  the  Leader  readers  many  special  feat¬ 
ures  usually  found  only  in  a  city  many  times  the  population  of  Fay- 
ettevt-lTev  .‘ A  "  ‘ 

...  ..  ....  ....  ’.  J  •  - 

"'  ■>f  v  i  p  .*x; . . 

By  placing  the  Daily  Leader  among  the  newspapers  with  the  nationally 
recognized  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation,  it  has  attained  a  position  of 
merit  not  only  with  the  national  advertisers  but  with  the  local  busi¬ 
ness  men.  Advertisers  no  longer  can  be  satisfied  by  circulation  claims 
of  newspapers  that  guess  at  their  number  of  readers  — or  knowing  them, 
deliberately  misrepresent  them.  In  looking  over  the  new  contracts  for 
1931,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  audit  is  bringing  immediate 
results. 

While  the  circulation  campaign  still  has  a  few  days  to  run,  it  has 
shown  gratifying  results  considering  general  conditions.  The  managers 
of  the  campaign  tell  me  that  sales  resistance  is  largely  a  matter  of 
finances;  the  citizenship  of  Fayetteville  and  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  is  friendly  to  the  Daily  Leader,  and  this  attitude  bears  premise 
of  still  greater  gains  a  little  later  as  conditions  grow  better. 

No  changes  are  contemplated  in  the  personnel  of  the  Daily  Leader  on 
January  1.  But  since  the  death  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Stockard,  there 
has  been  no  managing  editor,  and  the  details  of  that  position  have 
been  handled  by  Mr. Taylor  and  his  associates, who  have  really  had  their 
time  fully  occupied  With  their  own  duties.  In  taking  over  the  position 
formerly  held  by  Mr.  Stockard,  I  am  confronted  with  the  problem  of 
meeting  existing  conditions  and  not  those  of  a  year  or  more  ago. 

Regardless  of  desires  to  make  the  Daily  Leader  bigger  and  better, 
there  remains  the  compelling  fact  that  business  conditions,  not  merely 
those  of  local  import  but  those  of  national  scope,  demand  recognition 
in  all  intelligent  plans  for  the  coming  months.  And  because  I  do  not 
belive  that  the  present  business  outlook  for  the  early  months,  at 
least,  of  1931  justify  the  continued  expense  of  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Daily  Leader,  it  is  with  honest  regret  that  the  announcement  is 
made  that  this  will  be  the  last  Sunday  edition  until  further  notice. 
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Beginning  with  next  'Saturday,  January  3,  the  Daily  Leader  will  be 
issued  on  that  day  at  the  regular  hour*  It  may  be  that  the  city  edi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  an  hour  or  two  later  for  last  minute  news,  but  that 
is  a  matter  that  will  be  worked  out  later  in  office  conferences,  and 

due  announcement  made  to  its  readers. 

vecrj  .  *  •- 

Every "member  of  the  force  regrets  this  change.  They  were  proud  of 
the  Sunday  Dai iy  Leader  —  and  with  reasons  But  I  do  not  believe  .that  - 
the  revenue  from  that  edition  justifies  the.. extra  cost  at  this  time. 
No  friend  of  the  Daily  Leader  believes  the  paper  has  proven  a  gold 
mine  to  its  owner.  But.  it  is  my  hope  and  ambition  to  help  make  it  a 
financial  success,  if  it  can  be  done  without  loss  of  interest  in  its 
news  columns,  or  in  value  to  its  advertisers. 


I  believe  we  can  maintain  both  this  interest  and  this  value  with  a 
straight  week-day  program  —  and  I  know  that  we  can  reduce  the  expense 
of  publication  very  materially.  If  it  proves  a  mistake,  it  is  one  that 
can  be  corrected.  In  taking  the  responsibility  for  this  change,  I  am 
asking  our  readers  to  withhold  criticism  and  suspend  judgment  until  we 
have  time  to  demonstrate  whether  the  substitution  of  a  Saturday  even¬ 
ing  issue  for  the  Sunday  morning  issue,  is  a  betterment  or  a  loss  to 
Fayetteville  and  this  trade  territory.  *  -.i.-: 

• ,  ~L  .  .  .  r  .  . 

'f  - 

January  1931 


Erwin  C.  Funk, 

Managing  Editor 
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A  DIARY  ENTRY 


The  Cost  of  Travel 


Knowing  that  in  the  past  I  had  kept  an  accurate  account  of  my  auto 
travels,  I  have  had  many  inquiries  since  my  return  from  the  Pacific 
coast  as  to  what  it  costs  at  the  present  time. 

The  cost  of  such  a  trip  naturally  depends  upon  the  number  in  the 
party,  the  size  and  make  of  the  car,  and  the  quality  of  entertainment 
demanded.  With  only  Mrs. Funk  and  myself  in  a  6-cylinder  buick,  carry¬ 
ing  a  very  limited  amount  of  bedding  so  that  we  could  take  advantage 
of  cottage  camps  when  possible,  I  have  been  surprised  at  the  very 
reasonable  cost  of  such  an  extended  trip  —  three  months  and  ten  days. 

Our  trip  divided  itself  into  three  stages:  Rogers  to  Port  Townsend, 
Washington,  via  Denver,  Ogden,  Portland  and  Seattle  —  2,867  miles. 

Through  Washington,  Oregon  and  California  —  2,636  miles.  Los  Angeles 
to  Rogers  via  Highway  66  —  2,110  miles.  A  total  of  7,613  miles. 

We  bought  550  gallons  of  gasoline  at  an  average  cost  of  19^  cents  a 
gallon,  a  total  of  $105.75,  and  got  an  average  of  14  miles  per  gallon. 

A  lighter  car  could  do  much  better,  but  the  cost  per  gallon  for  gas 
would  probably  be  about  the  same  although  the  fluctuation  in  prices  is 
constant.  Going  through  so  much  mountain  country  one  hits  perhaps  the 
highest  prices  in  the  United  States. 

The  car  required  33  quarts  of  oil  at  a  cost  of  $10.27.  To  keep  the 
car  greased  cost  $8.98  more.  For  adjusting  brakes,  valves,  carburetor, 
etc.,  cost  $11.10.  A  new  battery  at  Seattle  cost  $13.50. 

From  Seattle  to  Port  Townsend  and  return  cost  $.5.50  for  ferry  char¬ 
ges,  and  toll  at  the  Longview  bridge  over  the  Columbia  (  the  only  toll 
bridge  on  our  entire  trip)  was  $1. 

This  gives  us  a  total  car  cost  of  $156.10  —  making  the  actual  driv¬ 
ing  cost  for  the  entire  trip  of  2  cents  a  mile,  certainly  a  reasonable 
mile  cost.  It  does  not  include  any  estimate  of  wear  and  tear  on  tires 
and  car,  which  is  quite  an  impossibility  —  at  least  for  me  —  but  I 
still  have  something  left. 

Some  people  do  not  like  the  cottage  camps.  We  do  -  and  we  found  them 
well  patronized  wherever  we  went.  If  so  many  people  did  not  like  them 
there  would  not  be  so  many  of  them  all  over  the  country.  We  spent  31 
nights  in  27  different  cottage  camps,  at  a  cost  of  $40.25.  At  one  camp 
we  paid  $2  a  night;  at  12  we  paid  $1.50  a  night;  at  nine  we  paid  $1,25 
and  at  nine  we  paid  $1  a  night.  While  we  always  tried  to  get  into  the 
best  camp  in  a  town  or  city,  we  did  not  always  take  the  most  expensive 
cottage.  In  some  of  the  more  elaborate  camps  one  could  pay  as  high  as 
$4  a  night,  and  have  accommodations  equal  to  the  best  hotels. 

Caught  late  at  night  on  some  of  the  long  mountain  jumps,  one  will 
have  to  take  what  he  can  find  but  we  were  fortunate  in  that  respect. 
Because  we  seldom  drove  after  dark  and  were  able  to  look  them  over 
more  carefully  before  making  a  choice. 
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At  Sante  Fe  we  paid  $2  for  a  cottage,  It  wais  virtually  a  4-rocm 
apartment  with  every  modern  convenience  and  one  could  have  remained 
there  a  month  in  comfort. 

In  some  of  the  small  towns  in  the  mountains  or  on  the  desert,  it  was 
hard  to  find  cottages  with  running  water  or  with  gas  ranges.  At  Ash- 
fork  they  told  us  that  every  drop  of  water  in  the  town  had  to  be  haul¬ 
ed  25  miles  or  farther. 

But  at  that  I  had  rather  take  my  chances  in  the  cottages  than  in  the 
majority  of  the  small-town  hotels.  The  cottages  were  clean  and  cool, 
and  with  one's  own  bedding  you  take  little  chance  on  accumulating  sur-1' 
plus  passengers.  Practically  every  cottage  camp  had  a  smll  grocery 
store  where  one  could  obtain  milk,  butter,  bread,  eggs  and  some  canned 
goods.  If  one  gets  his  owri  breakfast,  he  is  assured  of  an  early  morn¬ 
ing  start. 

•  -  EF 
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A  LETTER  ABOUT  INDIAN  HISTORY 
- 0 - 


Rogers,  Ark.,  July  16,  .1937 

Prof.  Geo.  R’.  Staith, 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Dear  Mr.  Snith: 

Mr. Horton  Sillier,  secretary  of  the  Rogers  Rotary  Club,  has  handed  me 
your  letter  asking  for  any  possible  local  information  with  regard  to 
the  route  followed  through  this  section  in  the  removal  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  from  the  Smoky  Mountains  to  Indian  Territory. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  Mr.  Miller,  who  came  to 
Rogers  from  Tennessee  in  1881,  the  year  Rogers  was  located,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  best  known  Indian  Agents  in  the  West  and. served 
in  many  states. .He  resigned  some  18  years  ago  while  Agent  at  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  Blackfoot  reservation. 

As  editor  here  I  have  been  much  interested  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  history  of  northwest  Arkansas  and  Mrs.  Miller  knew  that  I  was 
perhaps  the  only  person  in  Rogers  who  could  and  would  get  you  the  re¬ 
quired  information.  During  my  more  than  40  years  residence  here  I  have 
talked  with  most  of  the  early  settlers  and  their  descendants  but  not 
once  have  I  ever  found  anyone  who  knew  anything  of  the  Cherokee  remov¬ 
al  personally.  Or  who  had  ever  heard  of  it  from  their  ancestors. 

This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  northwest  Arkansas 
was  not  opened  for  settlement  by  the  whites  until  after  1828.  Previous 
to  that  time  all  this  section  was  under  allotment  to  the  Cherokee  In¬ 
dians.  A  few  white  settlers  slipped  in  at  times  but  were  :  '.ejected  by 
the  Federal  troops  if  possible. 

...  White  settlement  in  this  section  did  not  really  begin  until  1835  and 
1836  and  most  of  the  early-day  comers  located  along  the  rivers,  chief¬ 
ly  White  and  W ar  Eagle.  So  far  as  known,  there  were  no  Indian  villages 
in  this  or  Washington  County,  inmediately  to  the  south  of  us.  This  was 
mostly  prairie  and  was  a  favorite  Indian  hunting  ground. 

The  old  military  trail  from  St.  Louis  to  Texas  ran  through  the  pres¬ 
ent  site  of  Rogers/  but  it  followed  the  higher  ridges  and  there  were 
few  or  no  settlers  along  the  trail  for  many  years.  Benton  County  was 
organized  in  1837. 

The  available  record  in  my  possession  would  indicate  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Cherokees  were  moved  via  the  Arkansas  river, 
some  by  boat,  and  others  overland.  According  to  federal  records  (Indian 
Affairs,  November  11,  1838)  the  army  moved  some  6,000  Cherokee  Indians 
while  the  others  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  conductors,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  paying  so  much  per  head.  One  record  credits  the  government 
With  paying  for  the  removal  of  13,149. 

If  you  have  checked  through  many  of  the  few  really  authentic  records 
yo]i  will  find  great  discrepancy  in  the  accounts.  Perhaps  the  federal 
authorities  responsible  for  the  tragedy  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  were 
not  interested  in  having  the  records  too  numerous  or  too  exact. 
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The  only  group  of  Cherokees  that  I  can  find  leaving  a  definite  rec¬ 
ord  of  passage  through  Benton  County,  Arkansas,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  the  migratory  trip.  It  consisted  of  365  men,  women  and  child¬ 
ren  and  was  conducted  by  B.B. Cannon.  The  journey  started  October  Ik, 

1837.  Princeton  and  Salem,  Ky.,  are  mentioned  as  stopping  points,  and 
the  party  was  in  Jonesboro,  Ill.,  on  November  9.  It  reached  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  Dec.  15.  They  came  through  Benton  County  and  reached 
their  destination  in  the  Indian  Territory  just  west  of  Cane  Hill  in 
Washington  County,  Arkansas.  During  the  march,  15  deaths  occurred,  11 
of  them  small  children. 

One  party  of  1,900  that  came  through  Missouri  started  in  December, 

1838,  while  another  considerable  party,  after  crossing  the  Mississippi 
the  same  month,  ’  reached  Batesville  in  north  Arkansas  December  15.  This 
party  moved  on  west  through  north  Arkansas  and  must  have  crossed  Ben¬ 
ton  County.  No  record  of  the  exact  route  is  available, so  far  as  I  know. 

Aside  from  the  Cannon  group  as  mentioned,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
mention  of  any  Arkansas  point  ('Benton  and  Washington  counties)  touched 
by  these  Cherokees.  As  I  said  with  regard  to  the  Batesville  party, 
they  must  have  crossed  Benton  County  but  with  little  or  no  white  popu¬ 
lation  in  northwest  Arkansas,  no  'one  was  evidently  enough  interested 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  passing. 

The  most  satisfactory  history  of  "The  Trail  of  Tears"  that  I  know  is 
"Indian  Removal"  by  Grant  Foreman.  It  was  published  in  1932  by  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  Oklahoma  Press.  It  is  the  only  book  I  have  ever  found  that 
gives  any  details  regarding  the  passage  of  the  Cherokees  through  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Missouri.  There  ape  a  number  that  tell  of  the  hardships  of 
those  who  went  via  Little  Rock  and  the  Arkansas  River. 

As  to  personal  stories  of  the  "Trail  of  Tears",  the  only  one  I  know 
was  written  by  Elizabeth  L.  Saxon  arid  appeared  in  Lippincott's  for 
August,  1888,  and  she  lived  on  the  Arkansas  river,  so  I  suspect  that 
you  would  find  nothing  of  special  interest  to  your  Centennial. 

"John  Ross  and  the  Cherokee  Indians"  by  Rachel  Caroline  Baton,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1914  by  The  Collegiate  Press,  Menasha,  Wis.,  is  interesting 
as  regards  the  Cherokees  but  not  very  helpful;  so  far  as  tracing  actual 
routes  followed  by  the  Indians  on. their  journey  west.  ■  . 

then  speaking  of  the  Springfield  route,  I  should  have  added  that  I 
found  mention  of  parties  that  reached  the  Territory  via  Southwest  City, 
Mo.  Tfyat  would  be  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Missouri.  They 
might  have  touched  the  northwest  corner  of  BentonCounty  but  that  would 
be  many  miles  from  Rogers  with  no  settlers  at  that  time. 

I  know  the  data  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  that  located  the"Trail 
of  Tears"  marker  near  the  Pea  Ridge  battlefield.  They  were  justified 
in  placing  it  there,  for  some  of  the  Cherokees  undoubtedly  came  that 
way  bu,t  . there  are  no  records  available  to  prove  anything  definite  as 
to  numbers  or  route.  If  the  above  will  help  you  in  your  story  of  the 
Cherokee  migration,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  refreshed  my  memory  and 
my  interest .  •  .  * ' 


Erwin  C.  Funk 
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A  LETTER  ABOUT  THE  ROGERS  GOLD  MINE 
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Rogers,  Ark.,  Feb.  11,  1938 


Mr.  Ezekiel  Roberts, 

El  Reno,  Oklahoma 

Dear  Mr.  Roberts: 

Re:  Gold  Mines  in  Rogers’  city  limits 


Some  30  years  or  more  ago,  there  were  parties  digging  for  gold  with¬ 
in  the  city  limits  of  Rogers.  Inasmuch  as  said  parties  mined  with 
shovels  and  a  prayer,  it  is  quite  impossible  at  this  time  to  say  just 
why  they  found  no  gold.  Possibly,  and  probably,  the  chief  trouble  was 
that  there  was  no  gold. 

A  car  load  of  the  rock  and  clay  was  shipped  to  St.  Louis  —  and 
dumped  on  the  Frisco  right-of-way.  Possibly  there  were  no  means  avail¬ 
able  at  that  time  for  getting  out  the  gold.  And  perhaps  they  were 
praying  to  the  wrong  party  or  parties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  the  gold  mining  here  at  that  time  was 
based  on  revelations  from  the  Lord.  Time,  place,  wages  paid,  hours 
worked,  and  all  other  essentials  were  based  entirely  on  patented  and 
copyrighted  visions.  When  the  prophet  and  his  kinfolk  ran  out  of  money 
the  search  for  gold  ceased  and  has  never  been  revived. 

There  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  you  50  pounds  of  ea.’th  from  the 
place  —  it  is  a  pasture  on  Highway  71  —  and  if  you  wish  to  pay  for 

the  crating  or  sacking,  I  would  be  glad  to  send  same  to  you.  The  said 

prophet  is  dead  and  so  far  as  I  know  the  visions  and  formula  died  with 
him.  But  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  someone  tackle  the  idea  again, 

and  we  would  be  glad  to  help  you.  But  it  will  be  up  to  you  tlo  do  the 

praying. 


ERWIN  FUNK 

who  lives  two  blocks  from  the  Gold  Mine 
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